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LONG LINES, SHORT PATIENCE: THE TSA 
AIRPORT SCREENING EXPERIENCE 


Wednesday, May 25, 2016 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Homeland Security, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a.m., in Room 311, 
Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Michael T. McCaul [Chairman 
of the committee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives McCaul, King, Rogers, Perry, Clawson, 
Katko, Hurd, Carter, Walker, McSally, Ratcliffe, Donovan, Thomp- 
son, Jackson Lee, Langevin, Richmond, Keating, Payne, Vela, Wat- 
son Coleman, Rice, and Torres. 

Chairman McCaul. The Committee on Homeland Security will 
come to order. 

Committee is meeting today to examine the security challenges 
brought forth by increased passenger screening, checkpoint wait 
times. 

But before I begin my opening statement, I would like to take a 
moment of silence for the victims and their families of EgyptAir 
804. 

I now recognize myself for an opening statement. 

Today we face a crisis at our airports. We have all read the head- 
lines — 3-hour-long security lines, 430 American Airlines passengers 
stranded overnight in Chicago O’Hare, travelers from Atlanta, 
Charlotte, and Alaska waiting forever to be screened, causing miss- 
ing flights and further delays. 

More than 3,000 bags have failed to get loaded onto planes in 
time to Phoenix. An 80 percent increase in wait times at JFK Air- 
port compared to this time last year. 

This is unacceptable, and it is time for Congress to act. 

Administrator, the American people are angry and frustrated as 
we head into the busiest travel season of the year starting this Me- 
morial Day weekend, and they deserve answers. 

This crisis didn’t just come out of nowhere. Airports and airlines 
have been sounding the alarm for months. There is no doubt that 
part of the challenge we face is a high terror threat environment, 
but wait times are not soaring simply because security is much 
tighter. It is because the TSA bureaucracy has gotten weaker. 

The agency has struggled to keep up with the high demand and 
has been unable to put the right people at the right place at the 
right time. Change is not happening fast enough. 

( 1 ) 
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Admiral Neffenger, I know you are working hard to reform TSA’s 
broken bureaucracy, and today I hope to hear how you will confront 
this crisis swiftly. 

But Congress will not sit back as the situation gets worse, and 
that is why this committee and the House of Representatives 
passed legislation to fix this problem. I commend my colleague, Mr. 
Katko, for offering these bills. 

Among other measures, our legislation would accelerate TSA’s 
PreCheck program, which helps reduce wait times by putting low- 
risk travelers through expedited screening. Unfortunately, the Sen- 
ate has failed to pass these bills, which in my judgment is uncon- 
scionable. 

So today I would like to send my message to my colleagues in 
the other body — it is time to get moving, because the American 
people are fed up with this. 

This week we will introduce yet another bill to attack this prob- 
lem, and I hope that this time we can get it to the President’s desk 
more quickly. 

In the coming months, we will take a broader look at TSA, in- 
cluding first-ever authorization of the agency which will give us an 
opportunity to make wider reforms and long-term changes. 

Additionally, we plan to take up legislation to enhance TSA’s 
Screening Partnership Program. But as I noted, we must also take 
into account serious aviation threats that we face. I think the 
events of the Egyptian airliner demonstrate that. 

Although investigators are still working to determine the cause 
of EgyptAir crash, one fact is clear: Terrorists are trying to bring 
down airplanes, and the aviation sector is their crown jewel target. 

This month I led a Congressional delegation to the Middle East 
and northern Africa to examine the spread of terrorist safe havens, 
and we walked away concerned that screening is inadequate at 
some of these last-point-of-departure airports that have direct 
flights into the United States. 

For instance, airports like Cairo lack full-body scanners to detect 
nonmetallic lEDs, and they lack access to comprehensive terror 
watch lists for screening their employees. 

This is a concern we know because militants are trying to recruit 
insiders and inside jobs to take down passenger jets. 

We have seen this twice in recent months, including an attack 
in Somalia and one against a Russian jet flying out of Sharm El 
Sheikh in Egypt. 

But this is not just a problem in the Middle East or northern Af- 
rica. Just this past December, Charles de Gaulle Airport in Paris, 
which has 50 direct flights into the United States every day, they 
fired 70 employees who were suspected of having extremist connec- 
tions — 70. We have to help our foreign partners weed out these ex- 
tremists. 

Again, the House and this committee passed 2 bills to ramp up 
security at overseas airports and yet again these bills are sitting 
in the Senate stalling, waiting for action. It is unconscionable. It 
is time for the Senate to act. The President will sign them into law. 
We cannot afford further delay because American lives are at risk. 

As we adapt to the evolving threat, we must also make sure 
agencies like TSA adapt their business models to keep travel flow- 
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ing smoothly. Terrorists would like nothing more than for us to un- 
dermine our own economy by allowing air transportation to grind 
to a halt. 

Admiral Neffenger, we have given TSA the resources it asked for 
to make screening more efficient. Congress even granted a recent 
request to reallocate $34 million to hire nearly 800 new TSA Offi- 
cers before July and to pay for additional overtime for existing per- 
sonnel. 

Today, we expect you to tell us how you are putting these re- 
sources to work and how you are going to address the crisis at our 
airports once and for all. 

I want to thank the admiral for being here today. I want to 
thank you for your service to our country. 

[The statement of Chairman McCaul follows:] 

Statement of Chairman Michael McCaul 
May 25, 2016 

Today we face a crisis at our airports. We’ve all read the headlines, and we know 
how bad it’s gotten: 

• Three-hour-long security lines. 

• 450 American Airlines passengers stranded overnight in Chicago O’Hare. 

• Travelers from Atlanta, Charlotte, and Alaska waiting forever to be screened, 
causing missed flights and further delays. 

• More than 3,000 bags fail to get loaded onto planes in time in Phoenix. 

• An 80 percent increase in wait times at JFK airport compared to this time last 
year. 

Administrator, the American people are angry and frustrated as we head into the 
busiest travel season of the year, starting this Memorial Day weekend. And they 
deserve answers. 

This crisis didn’t just come out of nowhere. Airports and airlines have been sound- 
ing the alarm for months. 

There is no doubt that part of the challenge we face is a high terror threat envi- 
ronment. But wait times are not soaring simply because security is that much tight- 
er. It’s because the TSA bureaucracy has gotten weaker. 

The agency has struggled to keep up with high demand and has been unable to 
put the right people in the right place at the right time. Change is not happening 
fast enough. 

Admiral Neffenger, I know you are working to reform TSA’s broken bureaucracy, 
and today I hope to hear how you will confront this crisis swiftly. 

But Congress will not sit back as the situation gets worse. That is why this com- 
mittee and the House of Representatives passed legislation to fix the problem. I 
commend my colleague, Mr. Katko, for offering these bills. 

Among other measures, our legislation would accelerate TSA’s PreCheck program, 
which helps reduce wait times by putting low-risk travelers through expedited 
screening. 

Unfortunately, the Senate has failed to pass these bills, which is unconscionable. 
So today I would like to send my message to my colleagues in the other body: It’s 
time to get moving — because the American people are fed up. 

This week we will introduce yet another bill to attack the problem, and I hope 
this time we can get it to the President’s desk more quickly. 

And in the coming months, we will take a broader look at TSA, including the first- 
ever reauthorization of the agency, which will give us an opportunity to make wider 
reforms and long-term changes. 

Additionally, we plan to take up legislation to enhance TSA’s Screening Partner- 
ship Program. 

But as I noted, we must also take account of the serious aviation threats we face. 

Although investigators are still working to determine the cause of the EgyptAir 
crash, one fact is clear: Terrorists are tr3dng to bring down airplanes, and the avia- 
tion sector is still their crown-jewel target. 

This month I led a Congressional delegation to the Middle East and North Africa 
to examine the spread of terror safe havens. And we walked away concerned that 
screening is inadequate at some airports which have direct flights to America. 
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For instance, airports like Cairo lack full-body scanners to detect non-metallic 
lEDs, and they lack access to comprehensive terrorist watch lists for screening their 
employees. 

This is a concern because we know that militants are tr 3 dng to recruit “insiders” 
to take down passenger jets. We’ve seen this twice in recent months, including an 
attack in Somalia and one against a Russian jet flying out of Sharm El Sheikh in 
Egypt. 

But this is not just a problem in the Middle East or North Africa. Just this past 
December, Charles De Gaulle airport in Paris — which has 50 direct flights into the 
United States every day — fired 70 employees who were suspected of having extrem- 
ist connections. Seventy employees. 

We have got to help our foreign partners weed out extremists. The House has 
passed 2 hills from this committee to ramp up security at overseas airports, and yet 
again, they are sitting in the Senate waiting for action. We cannot afford further 
delay. 

But as we adapt to the evolving threat, we must also make sure agencies like TSA 
adapt their business models to keep travel flowing smoothly. Terrorists would like 
nothing more than for us to undermine our own economy by allowing air transpor- 
tation grind to a halt. 

Admiral Neffenger, we’ve given TSA the resources it asked for to make screening 
more efficient. Congress even granted a recent request to reallocate $34 million to 
hire nearly 800 new TSA officers before July and to pay for additional overtime for 
existing personnel. 

Today, we expect you tell us how you are putting these resources to work — and 
how you are going to address the crisis at our airports once and for all. 

Thank you. 

Chairman McCaul. With that, the Chair now recognizes the 
Ranking Member of the committee. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to thank 
you for calling today’s hearing. 

I would also like to welcome Administrator Neffenger and thank 
him in advance for his testimony. 

To he clear, the flying public expects and deserves efficient, safe, 
secure, reliable air transit. The Transportation Security Adminis- 
tration finds itself at the center of the Federal Government’s effort 
to ensure secure passage of passenger and cargo. As you know, Mr. 
Administrator, the importance of this role can hardly be under- 
stated. 

The agency is at a critical point in its short history. TSA is still 
implementing reforms after covert testing last year revealed seri- 
ous gaps in security screening. Now, long lines and record wait 
times at airport checkpoints are having spillover effects throughout 
our entire aviation system. 

Passengers are understandably anxious as they hear stories 
about fellow passengers who despite their best efforts missed 
flights. Asking passengers to arrive 3 hours before a domestic de- 
parture is unacceptable. 

In addition to the stress on passengers to wear the right clothes, 
decide whether to check a bag, pay exorbitant baggage fees, avoid 
packing prohibited items, and make tight connections, the stress on 
the flying public is felt most severely by airline and airport per- 
sonnel. Unfortunately, it is the men and women who are the face 
of TSA who get blamed, the Transportation Security Officers. 

Travel volume substantially increased this year. Yet, TSA has 
failed to keep pace with this growth. As a result, there is an insuf- 
ficient number of Transportation Security Officers in our Nation’s 
airports. The current situation where we have too few screeners 
and far more passengers did not occur without warning. 
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In fiscal year 2011, there were approximately 45,000 TSOs 
screening 642 million passengers. In fiscal year 2016, TSA had 
3,000 fewer TSOs screening roughly 740 million anticipated pas- 
sengers, almost 100 million more passengers and 3,000 fewer 
screeners. In the fiscal year 2017 budget, TSA requested funding 
to hire an additional 320 TSOs. 

To those of us who are familiar with travel volume trends, this 
did not seem like enough. More recently, TSA, as the Chairman in- 
dicated, has announced its plan to on-board 768 TSOs by June 15. 
Increasing staffing resources is certainly a good thing, but only if 
the proper vetting and training occur before more TSOs are added. 

Administrator Neffenger, I want to know if TSA has the money 
necessary to achieve its mission. At Secretary Johnson’s request. 
Congress recently reprogrammed $34 million in TSA accounts to 
pay for overtime and other costs associated with responding to the 
wait-time crisis. While these funds will surely aid TSA in address- 
ing staffing shortages in the short term, moving money around is 
not a substitute for infusing new money into an operation. 

TSA should have access to all of the aviation security fees col- 
lected by the flying public to bolster security. Yet, the passage of 
the Budget Act of 2013, TSA is required to divert $13 billion col- 
lected in security fees toward the deficit reduction for the next 10 
years. This year alone, $1.25 billion has been diverted. 

Presently, I am working with Representative Peter DeFazio, the 
Ranking Member on the Transportation Committee, in his efforts 
to ensure that TSA can retain the fees it collects and put them 
back into our aviation system. In the absence of more money, new 
resources is absolutely important. Congress and TSA must resist 
Band-Aid fixes to complicated and — security challenges. Patching 
and plugging holes is not the answer. 

Moreover, dismantling TSA is not the answer. Many of my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle are calling for a return to the 
pre-9/11 privatization model. Mr. Chairman, as you have indicated 
also, after the downed Egyptian airliner, which is still under inves- 
tigation, this would not be the way to go. 

As one prominent airport commissioner recently acknowledged, 
the benefits of privatization are very marginal and there is a huge 
cost in time associated with the transition. We need to look for 
long-term solutions. One solution, as I have indicated and have 
written a letter to you, Mr. Administrator, is to assign the nearly 
2,500 TSOs designated as Behavior Detection Officers to check- 
point screening operations. 

As you know, the SPOT program has been subject to a GAO re- 
view. It is questionable about its success. But we have spent $1 bil- 
lion on this program, and we could put that money to good use. 

So I look forward, Mr. Neffenger. Look around the committee 
room here, all our Members use the airports to come to work every 
week. I am sure, like I, they are anxiously awaiting your testi- 
mony. 

I yield back. 

[The statement of Ranking Member Thompson follows:] 
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Statement of Ranking Member Bennie G. Thompson 
May 25, 2016 

To be clear, the flying public expects and deserves efficient, safe, secure, reliable 
air transit. The Transportation Security Administration finds itself at the center of 
the Federal Government’s efforts to ensure secure passage of passengers and cargo. 
As you know, the importance of this role can hardly be understated. 

The agency is at a critical point in its short history. TSA is still implementing 
reforms after covert testing last year revealed serious gaps in security screening. 
Now, long lines and record wait times at airport checkpoints are having spillover 
effects throughout our entire aviation system. 

Passengers are understandably anxious, as they hear stories about fellow pas- 
sengers who, despite their best efforts, missed flights. Asking passengers to arrive 
3 hours before a domestic departure is unacceptable. 

In addition to the stress on passengers to wear the right clothes, decide whether 
to check a bag, pay exorbitant baggage fees, avoid packing prohibited items, and 
make tight connections, the stress on the flying public is felt most severely by air- 
line and airport personnel. Unfortunately, it is the men and women who are the 
“face of TSA” who get blamed — the Transportation Security Officers. 

Travel volume substantially increased this year, yet TSA has failed to keep pace 
with this growth. As a result, there is an insufficient number of Transportation Se- 
curity Officers in our Nation’s airports. The current situation where we have too few 
screeners and far more passengers did not occur without warning. In fiscal year 
2011, there were approximately 45,000 TSOs screening 642 million passengers. In 
fiscal year 2016, TSA has about 3,000 fewer TSOs screening the roughly 740 million 
anticipated passengers. In its fiscal year 2017 budget, TSA requested funding to 
hire an additional 323 TSOs. 

To those of us who are familiar with travel volume trends, this did not seem like 
enough. More recently, TSA announced its plans to on-board 768 TSOs by June 15. 
Increasing staffing resources is certainly a good thing — but only if the proper vetting 
and training occur before more TSOs are added. 

Administrator Neffenger, I want to know if TSA has the money necessary to 
achieve its mission. At Secretary Johnson’s request. Congress recently repro- 
grammed $34 million in TSA accounts to pay for overtime and other costs associated 
with responding to the wait times crisis. 

While these funds will surely aid TSA in addressing staffing shortages in the 
short term, moving money around is not a substitute for infusing new money into 
an operation. TSA should have access to all of the aviation security fees collected 
from the flying public to bolster security. 

Yet, with the passage of the Budget Act of 2013, TSA is required to divert $13 
billion collected in security fees towards deficit reduction for 10 years. This year 
alone, $1.25 billion has been diverted. Presently, I am working with Representative 
Peter DeFazio, the Ranking Member on the Transportation Committee, in his effort 
to ensure that TSA can retain the fees it collects and put it back into our aviation 
security system. 

In the absence of more, new resources, temporary fixes may be all that TSA can 
offer to address a challenge that will only intensify as the United States experiences 
more economic growth and more Americans travel via commercial aviation. Con- 
gress and TSA must resist Band-Aid fixes to complicated and well-understood avia- 
tion security challenges. Patching and plugging holes are not answers. 

Moreover, dismantling TSA is not the answer. Many of my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle are calling for a return to the pre-9/1 1 privatization model. 

Mr. Chairman, after the downed Egyptian Airliner, which is still under investiga- 
tion, and after your observations as you recently traveled abroad, you should know 
that any facet of aviation security that mirrors a pre-9/11 state should be reconsid- 
ered. 

Furthermore, it is nonsensical to believe that reducing TSA’s role would solve im- 
mediate problems. The amount of time and resources that it takes for an airport 
to transition would likely cause more havoc, delays, and frustrations for passengers. 
As one prominent airport commissioner recently acknowledged, the benefits of pri- 
vatization are “very marginal and there’s a huge cost in time associated with the 
transition.” 

We need to look for long-term solutions. One solution that could be implemented 
at little or no additional cost would be to assign the nearly 2,500 TSOs designated 
as Behavior Detection Officers to checkpoint screening operations. Alarmingly, while 
the number of TSOs has declined, TSA has spent close to a billion dollars on the 
Screening Passengers by Observation Techniques (SPOT) Program, a behavioral de- 
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tection program that GAO has repeatedly said lacks scientific validation as an effec- 
tive security program. 

The program is known more for racial and ethnic profiling than detecting terrorist 
activity. The numbers prove this. Administrator Neffenger, I have written to you 
asking your strong consideration of reallocating Behavior Detection Officers to per- 
form traditional screening functions within the current TSA Staffing Model. I would 
like to hear from you regarding my proposal. 

Finally, I would caution you, Administrator Neffenger, to not lose sight of the 
need to enhance TSO training so that front-line workers can better balance security 
effectiveness and line efficiency. I commend your actions in the wake of last year’s 
findings regarding deficiencies in the security screening process by standing up the 
TSA Academy program and ordering more training for TSOs. 

TSA must also focus its attention on acquiring technologies of the future. We 
must make the investments now to ensure that the technology at our checkpoints 
achieves maximum effectiveness, thereby increasing efficiency. 

We all have a vested interest in getting TSA on the right track. We travel weekly, 
our families and constituents are members of the traveling public. While we are 
pressing for solutions, we must ensure that they do not come at the expense of our 
security. 


TSA Checkpoint Throughput vs. 
Frontline Staffing* 


FYll - FY16 (predicted) 


47,147 



■ Checkpoint Throughput OFrontline staffing 


•Annualized FTE bum (i.e. authorized staffing level) 



Chairman McCaul. I thank the Ranking Member. 

Other Members are reminded that opening statements may be 
submitted for the record. 

We are pleased to have here today Admiral Neffenger on this 
very important and timely topic. Admiral Peter Neffenger serves as 
the sixth administrator of the Transportation Security Administra- 
tion, where he leads security operations at more than 450 airports 
within the United States and a workforce of almost 60,000 employ- 
ees. 

Prior to joining TSA, Admiral Neffenger served as the 29th vice 
commandant of the United States Coast Guard and the Coast 
Guard’s deputy commandant for operations. 
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We thank you, sir, for being here today, and we also thank you 
for your service. Your full written statement will be appear in the 
record. The Chair now recognizes Admiral Neffenger. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PETER V. NEFFENGER, ADMINISTRATOR, 

TRANSPORTATION SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF HOMELAND SECURITY 

Admiral Neffenger. Thank you and good morning. Chairman 
McCaul, Ranking Member Thompson, distinguished Members of 
the committee. Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you 
today. I sincerely appreciate the committee’s oversight of TSA’s se- 
curity operations, ensuring that our agency has the appropriate re- 
sources to accomplish its important counterterrorism mission. 

Since taking the oath of office on July 4 of last year, I have trav- 
eled throughout the country and around the world to meet with 
employees at all levels of our agency, and they are truly impres- 
sive. Their patriotism, their sense of duty and their commitment to 
TSA’s National security mission is exemplary. 

But to ensure their success, we need a mature enterprise that de- 
livers the tools they need to get the job done and unwavering sup- 
port from their leaders. 

Last week, EgyptAir Flight 804 crashed into the Mediterranean, 
and I wanted to express my sincere condolences to the families of 
the victims. It was a tragic loss of life. While we don’t yet know 
what happened to that airplane, it is a stark reminder of the im- 
portance of TSA’s daily mission. 

First and foremost, our job is to protect the traveling public in 
what has become a very dynamic and challenging threat environ- 
ment. The threat is very real. To that end, and in just 10 months, 
I have undertaken a systemic and deliberate transformation of 
TSA. 

I set a renewed focus on security, revised alarm resolution proce- 
dures, made investments in new technology and have retrained the 
entire workforce. We are holding ourselves accountable to high 
standards of performance, and I am supporting our front-line offi- 
cers in their critical mission. 

We have reinvigorated our partnerships with the airlines, with 
airport operators and the trade and travel industries, and are 
working closely with Congress and this committee to address our 
security mission. 

I am investing in our people. With the help of Congress, I di- 
rected a complete overhaul of our approach to how we train our 
workforce at all levels of the agency. We established the first ever 
TSA academy on January 1 of this year. This intensive training 
will enable us to achieve consistency, develop a common culture, in- 
still our core values and raise performance across the entire work- 
force. 

I also ordered a review of all personnel policies and practices. 
This has led to a number of significant changes — elimination of the 
arbitrary use of directed reassignments, restrictions on permanent 
change of station relocation costs, and significant controls on bo- 
nuses at all levels. 

We are overhauling management practices, conducting an inde- 
pendent review of acquisition programs, building a planning, pro- 
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gramming, budgeting and execution process, and building a human 
capital management system to address recruitment, development, 
promotion, assignment, and retention. 

The screening mission requires a similar fundamental reassess- 
ment. This year, we project our checkpoints Nation-wide will screen 
some 740 million people. By comparison, in 2013, TSA screened 
643 million people. That is an increase of 100 million people in just 
4 years, while our full-time workforce has reduced by more than 12 
percent. 

That and our renewed focus on security, are significant contribu- 
tors to the situation we face today. So we have a challenge this 
summer, which we are aggressively meeting head on. Among other 
things, we have established a National Incident Command Center 
to specifically monitor checkpoint screening operations on an hour- 
ly basis. 

We are tracking projected volume, staffing, and lane availability, 
actual wait times, which will allow us to address critical concerns 
in real time. This command center includes staffing from airlines 
and critical industry associations, and they are conducting daily 
calls with the busiest airports and major airlines to plan that day’s 
operations in what we foresee in the coming days. 

Our goals are to ensure effective screening and to maximize our 
screening capacity to achieve shorter line waits. 

Additionally, we are providing more overtime and 768 new TSA 
Officers. We are also converting, with the help of Congress and the 
reprogramming request, our front-line officers from part-time to 
full-time, as necessary, to increase — immediately increase screen- 
ing capacity and help improve retention and morale. I thank you 
for supporting these efforts. 

I have given Federal security directors the flexibility to redeploy 
Behavior Detection Officers to perform additional screening func- 
tions, and they have done so and they have pushed the Behavioral 
Detection Officers back into the screening checkpoints. 

We have deployed additional canine teams and activated our Na- 
tional volunteer deployment force to be available to move to areas 
of greatest need. 

Finally, we are now seeing enrollments in TSA PreCheck that 
are averaging more than 15,000 new enrollments a day. That is 
more than almost 3 times what we saw last year at this time. 

To intensify our agency-wide focus on mission effectiveness, I 
have brought in new staff from outside the agency. I have a new 
deputy administrator, a new chief of staff, a new chief of oper- 
ations, a new head of intelligence, and other key positions. 

I have also directed several leadership and operational changes 
at the National, regional, and airport levels. 

At Chicago O’Hare, a new leadership team is now overseeing 
screening operations, and with the support and hard work of the 
talented workforce at O’Hare, immediate adjustments, in addition 
to some infusion from the reprogramming have dramatically im- 
proved passenger through-put, even as volume has increased be- 
yond 90,000 passengers each day. 

I have directed a fundamental review of the staffing structure of 
our screening operations. We must match operational capacity to 
the demands of projected and real screening volume, and we are 
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continuing to work closely with the Department and to Congress to 
adjust our appropriations to allow us to match resources with mis- 
sion demands. 

Finally, in aggressively pursuing long-term solutions to the grow- 
ing volume of airline travel, we established an innovation task 
force earlier this year to explore and develop new approaches to 
airport security. 

One example is a public-private partnership in Atlanta, where 
the first 2 automated lanes became operational this week. Now, 
they are already vastly improving screening effectiveness and effi- 
ciency, and we look forward to the results of the first couple weeks 
of that operation. 

We have similar projects envisioned for other major airport hubs 
across the country. The airlines and airports have been huge part- 
ners in these efforts. Clearly, this summer travel season is going 
to be busy, and in the short-term, TSA, airlines, airports. Congress 
and travelers working together can improve the passenger experi- 
ence, while we maintain security that we need. 

TSA is dedicated to ensuring better efficiency, while remaining 
acutely focused on our counterterrorism mission. We cannot and we 
will not compromise on the security of the traveling public. 

My guiding principles, which I expressed in my administrator’s 
intent, are focus on mission, invest in people, and commit to excel- 
lence. We are pursuing these objectives every day. As adminis- 
trator, I will continue to do so until we achieve and sustain success 
in every aspect of this agency, in every mission, in every office, in 
every location where we operate, and with every single employee. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to appear before 
you today and for the committee’s support, and I look forward to 
your questions. 

Chairman McCaul. Thank you. Admiral. I now recognize myself 
for questions. 

Let me just say first, that all Americans experienced the horror 
on 9/11 of airplanes being turned into cruise missiles and turned 
against us, bringing down the World Trade Center, hitting the Pen- 
tagon and attempting to hit this building. 

It still remains the crown jewel of aviation. We know that al- 
Qaeda in the Arabian Peninsula is still intent on this. We know 
that ISIS in the Sinai was able to pull off Sharm El Sheikh, the 
downing of a Russian airliner. 

As I mentioned in my opening remarks, I recently had the expe- 
rience to go to Northern Sinai where ISIS exists. I also looked at 
the Cairo Airport, which has a daily flight into JFK airport. I have 
to say, I am concerned about the state of security there. 

I am also concerned with the state of security at Charles De 
Gaulle, where 70 extremists were weeded out of the process, and 
we have 50 flights per day flying into the United States. 

This is the external operation that keeps me up at night. 

Can you tell me, sir, what TSA is doing to protect these last- 
point-of-departure airports, particularly in these high-threat areas? 

Admiral Neffenger. Yes, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Like 
you, I am very focused on the safety of inbound flights to the 
United States. 
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So we look at — there are a number of things we do for last-point- 
of-departure airports. First and foremost is working through the 
international community to continually try to raise global stand- 
ards to the highest possible level. 

In addition, with respect to last-point-of-departure airports, we 
have put additional standards and requirements in place for any 
aircraft that intends to fly directly to the United States without 
any intermediate stops. 

That includes screening of passengers, screening of cargo, screen- 
ing of the aircraft itself, as well as vetting of any individuals that 
are on-board those flights coming to the United States. 

In addition to that, following the Metrojet incident, we put a 
number of additional security measures in place at certain airports 
of interest and concern in the region, that have added significant 
additional requirements to aircraft and personnel intending to fly 
directly to the United States from those LPDs. 

Chairman McCaul. Well, again, this legislation I mentioned that 
is sitting in the Senate that has not passed would help you and 
give you authorities to assist these airports overseas with flights 
coming directly into the United States, and yet, it has been stalled. 

You know, when I didn’t see full-body scanners in Cairo, that 
concerns me because of the non-metallic lED threat. Now, this can 
be fixed, and we can’t even share proper intelligence with the 
Egyptians at that airport to properly vet their own employees and 
screen passengers. 

I worry about this, sir, and I hope that I can work with you to 
expedite this process. I have met with the Egyptians, the Presi- 
dent, and the ambassador, I am working with them. I think they 
are working in good faith with the United States to ensure the 
safety of Americans as well. 

With respect to the lines, in the President’s budget request, there 
is a request for an additional 350 screeners. However, 2 weeks ago, 
TSA came back to the Congress and asked to have $34 million re- 
programmed, and we granted that request for 768 TSOs, which will 
come on-line, I think, by the end of June, I hope, or early July. But 
this was really not our first rodeo. Why didn’t we see this coming? 

Admiral Neffenger. That is a good question, and as you know, 
when I came on-board last year on the heels of the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s results, it was immediately apparent to me that one of the 
challenges we were going to have is enough screening staff to man 
the checkpoints effectively. 

As you recall, we stopped a practice known as managed inclu- 
sion, which was the practice of randomly assigning people out of 
the standard lanes, unvetted individuals, just randomly assigned to 
the PreCheck lane. 

One of the discoveries out of our root cause analysis in working 
with the Inspector General was that introduced unacceptable risk 
into the system. In doing that, I knew that that would dramatically 
increase the number of people back in the standard lanes, and we 
weren’t staffed to the level we needed to man all the lanes possible. 

So, I came to Congress, and Congress was very gracious in grant- 
ing a request to halt any further reductions. We had planned to 
drop another 1,600 people in fiscal year 2016. Then when we got 
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the appropriations bill in December, we immediately began to do 
accelerated hiring. 

The additional 768 is on top of what we have requested for fiscal 
year 2017 and, in my opinion, is necessary to meet the near-term 
challenge of the increased volume this summer and then moving 
forward. 

So, we have been working very aggressively to move that, but as 
you know, there is a lag associated with getting the funding and 
then getting it hired, the 

Chairman McCaul. I agree with that, but you have a lot of part- 
time employees on staff. 

Admiral Neffenger. We do. 

Chairman McCaul. Do you intend to make a second request to 
reprogram monies that have already been appropriated to TSA to 
move part-time employees to full-time? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, I think it is important that we move 
more part-timers to full time because it drops my attrition rate 
dramatically and it is instant capability that I can put to use. We 
are working through the administration now on whether there is 
a need for a second reprogramming request. And 

Chairman McCaul. Well, I think about 20 percent of your em- 
ployees are part-time. In my judgment, they are already trained to 
do the job. It seems to me that would cause, overnight would ramp 
up your personnel force to deal with the long lines. We know we 
anticipate those going into the summer season. 

As I mentioned earlier, we plan to introduce legislation. We met 
with over 30 airline representatives. They expressed concerns that 
there was not the proper coordination at the local level with the 
field security directors at TSA, that they didn’t have flexibility, 
that the staffing model didn’t reflect the peak time that the flights 
were coming in. 

In large part, this would solve a lot of these staffing problems if 
there was better communication at the local level and these local 
directors were empowered to make decisions based on what is hap- 
pening at the local airports. Do you agree with that? 

Admiral Neffenger. I absolutely agree with that. In fact, one of 
the first things I did last fall when I brought all my Federal secu- 
rity directors together for the first time is to direct them to take 
responsibility for their local region. I have given them full author- 
ity. I like institutionalizing ideas like that so that they stay, be- 
cause I think that is an important way to go forward 

Chairman McCaul. That is what this legislation would do. It 
would require TSA to basically assess its staffing allocation model 
and also mandate that they get local input from the airlines and 
the airports. Would you agree with that? 

Admiral Neffenger. Absolutely. In fact, that is what we are 
doing right now and I would like to make that a permanent prac- 
tice at TSA. 

Chairman McCaul. Another element of the bill is the TSA’s Be- 
havioral Detection Officers who roam around the airport. There are 
about 3,000 of them. If they can be redeployed to the front screen- 
ing end process, to me that would help solve a lot of these prob- 
lems. I think the Ranking Member mentioned this in his opening 
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statement. Do you agree that that would he an appropriate re- 
sponse? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, we are redeploying the Behavioral 
Detection Officers now. I think it is important to also note that be- 
havioral detection is still an important element, but it is how you 
use it effectively, I think, that matters. 

So, I can use those officers directly at things like document- 
checking positions, to serve as divest officers, places where they 
can still monitor and look at behavior, but at the same time, di- 
rectly contribute to the efficiency of the checkpoint. 

Chairman McCaul. Finally, do you support the concept of ex- 
panding TSA’s PreCheck program, which I think would move a lot 
of people in the long lines into the PreCheck lines, which I think 
would solve many of these problems as well. 

Admiral Neffenger. Absolutely. In fact, that is one of my funda- 
mental priorities is to dramatically expand the PreCheck popu- 
lation and dramatically expand the capability to enroll people in 
PreCheck. 

Chairman McCaul. Sir, I know they are putting a lot of blame 
on you for this crisis, but we passed a bill out of this committee 
to expand the TSA PreCheck program, which would have helped 
this situation, and yet it is sitting there in the Senate, stalled in 
the Senate. 

They could have helped this problem months ago, and it is un- 
conscionable that the Senate hasn’t acted on this. I call upon the 
Senate. Sometimes they don’t listen to us in the House. But for the 
sake of the American people, it is time for the Senate to act on this 
important legislation. 

With that, I now recognize the Ranking Member. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Cedric, put the chart 
up. I have a chart that kind of crystallizes what I think is the chal- 
lenge that TSA is faced with. 

In fiscal year 2011, we had 45,000 TSOs, 642 million passengers; 
fiscal year 2016, we have 740 million passengers and only 42,500 
TSOs. 

I guess the question that comes to mind, what do you think the 
number of TSOs you need to address the problem we are faced with 
now? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, thank you for the question. I do think 
that we are at a lower staffing level than we need to be to meet 
peak demands at peak periods, and we are working the staffing 
models now aggressively with the airlines to determine the right 
number. We are also looking to see what kinds of efficiencies we 
can gain in just the way we deploy people. 

So we found in Chicago, for instance, that we converted 100 part- 
timers to full time. That is an instant gain of a workforce. We are 
using overtime hours to effectively convert additional part-timers to 
full time. We added — we are adding a total of 250 officers over the 
summer, 58 right now. 

That in conjunction with some operational adjustments we have 
made have dramatically improved the situation in Chicago. 

So we — I think that — I don’t have an exact number for you right 
now because we are reworking our staffing models completely to 
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look at the way in which the airlines do it, but I do know that we 
need a higher staffing level than we currently have. 

Mr. Thompson. I look forward to you coming up with the num- 
ber. Do you have, presently, the resources to address the problems 
of wait time and other things presently within your budget? 

Admiral Neffenger. The reprogramming request has helped 
considerably, because it has allowed me to immediately put re- 
sources. Right now, the most effective approach is to get part-time 
to full-time, so that I can get trained people working longer hours 
who want to work longer hours, who would like to be full-time. 

That reduces my attrition rate, so it increases my ability to avoid 
churn. Then it allows me to redeploy some of my canine teams to 
the airports of highest need. 

That addresses the problem in the top airports, but I don’t want 
to see the problem cascade across the system, which is why we are 
looking at the potential for whether a second reprogramming re- 
quest is needed to hire additional. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you. Some people are saying that the wait 
time has increased substantially after the airlines implemented 
baggage fees, and that people, rather than paying the fees, are tak- 
ing their additional baggage onto the planes to avoid the cost. 

Therefore, the wait time getting to the plane increases because 
of the increase in baggage. Have you all looked at that as an issue? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, I will tell you, we see about 4 times 
the number of baggage coming to the checkpoint than get checked. 
Volume at the checkpoint, you know, the volume of carry-on bags 
is — puts a lot of pressure on checkpoint operations. 

So we have been working aggressively with the airlines to first 
enforce the 1 h- 1 rule. We think that is very important, because if 
you bring 4 things through the checkpoint, a couple of those things 
are probably going to get gate-checked, anyhow. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, you know, I think one thing we ought to 
look at as a committee, the airlines are making several billion dol- 
lars annually off those fees. If that has contributed to the wait 
times and additional things, I think we ought to look and see if 
they can make a contribution toward this effort to alleviate the 
wait times. I think that is a reasonable thing for us to look at, and 
I look forward to this committee looking at that as a possibility. 

I was glad to hear your analysis of the BDOs. There has been 
a lot of comment and criticism, quite frankly, about their use. So 
now if they are being deployed to address this crisis, I compliment 
you on doing that. 

With this wait-time issue where we are, can you tell me what the 
airlines are doing to help address this problem as far as TSA is 
concerned? 

Admiral Neffenger. Yes, I have been very pleased with the — 
with what the airlines have been aggressively doing lately. So, 
quite a few of the airlines have been hiring contract staff to take 
nonsecurity duties, everything from sitting at the exit lanes — that 
frees up a TSO to get back on a checkpoint; providing people to run 
the bins from one end of the line back to the beginning of the line. 

Doing what is called divest officer duties. That is the individual 
who reminds people to take off their shoes and their belt and so 
forth. It turns out that is a pretty important position because a lot 
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of people forget to do it and that can slow things down if you don’t 
have — if you are not prepared by the time you get there. 

So that has been very helpful. They are also providing people out 
in front of the checkpoints to direct people to other checkpoints. 
What we find is that oftentimes, you will have, particularly in air- 
ports where you have limited, you know, limited physical space in 
which to operate, you have multiple small checkpoints that you 
can’t see from one to the other. Sometimes you will get a big line 
in one and they will be nobody in the next. 

But human psychology is such that once you are in a line, you 
don’t want to leave that line to go to another one because you 
might be — you might find yourself in a longer one. So catching 
them before they get in line is important. 

Finally, the other thing they are helping us do with the huge in- 
crease in enrollments that we have seen in PreCheck, we have a 
lot of people who still walk into a standard line not recognizing 
that that is not going to be an automatic PreCheck lane. So you 
have got to scrub the standard lines to pull people out. As many 
as 15 percent of the daily passengers we are finding are walking 
into a standard lane by mistake and you have got to get them out 
of there. 

So the airlines have been very helpful in that respect. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you. 

I yield back, Mr. Chair. 

Chairman McCaul. I thank the Ranking Member. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. King, from New York. 

Mr. King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. Admiral, for your testimony here today and for your 
service. 

In New York, my understanding is that at JFK Airport, there is 
an 82 percent increase in the maximum time between 2015 to 
2016. Whether that is 82 or 72, it is still extraordinarily high. 

Can you quantify what impact you expect from the additional 
new officers you are going to be sending there? In other words, will 
that 82 become 72, 52? Is there any way you can make the equiva- 
lency between the additions and subtractions? 

Admiral Neffenger. Yes, I don’t know if I can put a percentage 
on it right now for you. But I can tell you we are already seeing 
a dramatic improvement at JFK. For example, yesterday the max- 
imum line-wait we saw, and it was just a spike — was 39 minutes 
in a standard lane. The maximum time we saw in a PreCheck lane 
was 5 minutes. 

So we are already seeing a dramatic improvement there. We 
have watched that very carefully. We want to make sure that we 
see that every day. You had a very high volume coming through 
at JFK yesterday. 

Mr. King. Is that because of increased personnel or because you 
changed your methods? 

Admiral Neffenger. It is a combination of changing in some 
operational procedures, so using the personnel more effectively. 
One of the things that this National incident approach, this Na- 
tional approach to it allows us to do is rapidly move good ideas 
around the system. 
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It is also the combination of some new personnel coming in, shift- 
ing some dog teams there. Dog teams help considerably in terms 
of moving passengers. 

Mr. King. Again, if we can try to quantify. Your original goal 
was 25 million for PreCheck. 

Admiral Neffenger. Right. 

Mr. King. There are 9 or 10 right now. 

If you got to 25, what impact would that have? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, I think it could dramatically trans- 
form the system because then you would have many, many lanes 
open. That would represent roughly 50 percent of the daily trav- 
eling volume if you got to 25 million people. You could keep many 
more lanes open in PreCheck. You could run the dogs more effec- 
tively in the locations where you still had high volume, but it 
would be on a smaller crowd of people. 

So if we can continue to grow that population, I think that is the 
way. The other thing it does for me is it gives me a trusted — a 
known population. That is much more important, particularly in to- 
day’s world. 

Mr. King. The Chairman mentioned Egypt Airlines, and maybe 
this is slightly off-topic, but he also mentioned the insider threat. 
Can you just say what you are doing on that? I know last year 
there was the IG report. It just so happens, the Chairman men- 
tioned Charles de Gaulle Airport where they had to get rid of 85 
personnel. 

We have almost a million people behind the scenes that are in- 
siders. How effective is our vetting process for them? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, I think it is far more effective this 
year than it was even last year. So we have — we screen. We have 
always screened everybody. There are about — as you said, just 
under a million people who hold badged access of some type to an 
airport. It is not universal badged access and there are varying lev- 
els of access. 

Each one of those individuals is continuously vetted against the 
terrorist screening database. Since the — since December of this 
year, we now have full access to the so-called TIDE categories. This 
is the extended database of interest that doesn’t necessarily indi- 
cate that you are connected to a known or suspected terrorist, but 
there may be indicators. We now do recurrent vetting against that 
as well. 

We are piloting a project with Delta Airlines in 2 large airports 
to do now recurrent vetting against criminal databases, the so- 
called FBI Rap Pack program. The current requirement is every 2 
years. I want that to be recurrent as well. Assuming that goes well, 
then we will implement that full-time by the end of the calendar 
year and that will be continuous vetting against the criminal data- 
bases as well. 

Mr. King. So are there training procedures in place for coopera- 
tion between the TSA personnel and the armed police at the air- 
ports? Because TSA obviously is not armed. They can’t make ar- 
rests. If they do spot something, how quick is the time response 
with the police officers? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, it can vary by airport, but it is — but 
we have got duress alarms at every checkpoint on every single lane 
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of every checkpoint in the Nation. We completed the installation of 
those just before the end of the calendar year. We train every day 
with police departments. 

In fact, I just met with the Association of Law Enforcement Offi- 
cers at their annual conference and we — and one of the topics was 
a discussion for consistent training across. It is everything from ac- 
tive-shooter training to response to emergencies, to clearing contra- 
band items that are discovered at the checkpoint. 

But I think we have a very good relationship, particularly in the 
largest airports where the potential for greatest concern can be. 

Mr. King. When you have nothing else to do, if you would do me 
a favor and just check out what the relationship is between TSA 
and the Port Authority police of New York and New Jersey. 

Admiral Neffenger. Yes, sir, I will. 

Mr. King. Thank you very much. 

I yield back. 

Chairman McCaul. The Chair recognizes Ms. Sheila Jackson 
Lee. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I thank the Chairman and the Ranking Mem- 
ber for this hearing. 

Admiral, thank you again for your service. I have often said in 
this committee and said to TSOs and others that the Transpor- 
tation Security Administration are the first responders of aviation 
security. I believe that is important to convey to your management, 
to you and to certainly the line officers, supervisors, and others 
who go out every day to do this great work. 

I also want to acknowledge the Chairman and Ranking Member 
of this committee because they have led an enormously bipartisan 
committee that only focus, or main focus is the security of the Na- 
tion. This makes this a pleasant experience because we are com- 
mitted to getting the job done, if you will. We want to get the job 
done with you. 

So, I want to emphasize a thought that it is difficult to call your- 
self the reprogram government. It is hard to reprogram for infec- 
tious diseases. It is hard to reprogram for military. It is hard to 
reprogram for the security of the Nation, particularly in aviation 
security. 

So, I understand that we may be getting 700 TSOs coming this 
summer. I want to follow the line of questioning that our Ranking 
Member had with this particular graph here. It is stark between 
2011 and fiscal year 2016, particularly with the increase in trav- 
elers. I think we might even get more. 

So can you — I understand we may be getting 700. I understand 
that we may be getting at a point 1,600, and then 2,500. Can you 
put that in perspective of when these numbers will come to add to 
the TSOs? 

Admiral Neffenger. Yes, ma’am. The 768 that we are hiring 
right now should all be on board by June 15. So we are hiring them 
now. So they are rolling into the system. But we should have them 
all trained and on board by June 15. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. June 15. 

Admiral Neffenger. That is right. Then they will add to that. 
That is in addition to the normal hiring that we are already doing. 
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So that is on top of the 200 new officers a week that we are putting 
out of training currently. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. So is that fiscal year 2016, can we expect 
1,600 and then 2,500? Do I have these numbers 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, the 1,600 was the number I was 
scheduled to lose in fiscal year 2016. So Congress allowed me to 
keep that number. So, we had already 

Ms. Jackson Lee. That is somewhat of a plus, but you didn’t 
lose them. So that 1,600 

Admiral Neffenger. We just didn’t lose them. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Then what is the 

Admiral Neffenger. So this 768 is a plus on top of that 1,600 
that we would have lost. We had already cut some into that num- 
ber to meet the fiscal year 2016 targets, we had to hire back some 
of those. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Does that make the 2,500 additional or — obvi- 
ously 16 and 7 is 23. But what do you think you are going to get 
in fiscal year 2016? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, I think we will keep the 1,600, plus 
the 768 on top of that. So that gives us roughly the 23 — 2,400 or 
so. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Does that include the potential reassignment, 
redeploying of BDOs which I think is an excellent idea, particularly 
having them be at a point where they can assess — a stationary 
point — where they can assess almost every individual that comes 
through. 

Admiral Neffenger. No, that gives me additional capability on 
that of that. That is a real capability right now. We are moving 
those in right now and then the conversion of part-time to full- 
time. 

As you know, we have quite a few part-timers that would love 
to be full time. But eventually they can’t wait long enough for a 
full-time position to open so we lose them. So we have a high attri- 
tion rate in our part-time workers. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Let me ask a series of questions, I congratu- 
late you on FLETC. One of my concerns is training, training not 
only the new recruits but training the existing TSOs. 

That ties into the numbers that we reflected on dealing with ac- 
curacy, I will just make that general point. I would be interested 
in your work on accuracy and also on the training. I would hope 
that we could actively engage in training ex-military, and I indi- 
cated some time ago college recruits. I would like you to comment 
on that. 

The last question is Chicago was the epicenter; everybody’s eyes 
were on Chicago besides Arizona and the equipment failure. If you 
can finish your questions by saying what is the appointed and im- 
mediate response to Chicago? Which is an example of what other 
cities are facing. 

Admiral Neffenger. So immediately in Chicago and this is — 
when I talk about Chicago, understand we are also doing the same 
thing at the other top airports because, well, Chicago was a pre- 
ventable incident, in my opinion. 
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When you look at what happened, this was a surge that was an- 
ticipated, it was known. It was a failure to get some things done 
in advance of that. We have proved that by fixing it pretty quickly. 

So in Chicago, among other things, we had already planned to 
put additional officers in there. So of that 768, 58 of those individ- 
uals are coming into Chicago by the end of this week. There will 
be a total of 58 new. 

We converted 100 of our part-time officers to full-time officers 
and we pushed a lot of overtime hours there so that they can use 
overtime hours. You have to be careful with overtime; you don’t 
want to burn up your full-time workforce but it is very effective at 
taking part-timers and giving them more hours and many of them 
want those. 

We also moved some additional K-9s; these were K-9 teams that 
we had planned to be moving. We just accelerated their move into 
Chicago. The total of that has resulted in a significant change in 
the Chicago picture. 

The Chicago Tribune reported in today’s paper that the longest 
wait time was 15 minutes yesterday and that was with signifi- 
cantly higher volume. So it tells me that with some targeted addi- 
tional resources, efficient use of those resources and then a man- 
agement team that understands how to run that daily tactical oper- 
ation, you can make a big difference. 

That is what we are doing at each of the big airports, right now. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Recruitment? 

Admiral Neffenger. Recruitment, fortunately, right now we do 
not seem to have trouble meeting our recruiting targets. We have 
large pool of people that have been pre-vetted. That is why we were 
able to rapidly begin to hire that 768 because we had a large pool 
of available applicants that had been screened that were looking 
for work. 

I still want to work on bringing more of that back in-house than 
is currently done. As you know, we work through a private con- 
tractor to do our hiring and recruiting right now. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I will get your other answers in writing re- 
garding the institute that — in Georgia, FLETC about how you can 
utilize that better. Let me just conclude by thanking the TSOs all 
across America for the great service that they do for this Nation. 

I yield back. 

Chairman McCaul. The Chair now recognizes Mr. Rogers, from 
Alabama. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, thank you for being here and for your service to our 
country. I think you are a good man, a competent man who has 
been given an impossible task to administer the TSA. 

The TSA has wallowed in its own bureaucracy for more than a 
decade. Over that period of time, it has built up a lot of bad habits 
that have come to fester. You spoke in your opening statement 
about making the TSA a more responsive organization, leaner and 
smarter. I want to help you do that. 

To that end, I plan to introduce legislation to transform TSA 
from an H.R. not-merit to a security-focused organization by re- 
forming and greatly expanding the Screening Partnership Program. 
Having worked on these issues for more than a decade, I have seen 
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that TSA can do a mission when it is given a clear succinct mis- 
sion. 

My bill is going to allow more airports to hire private contractors 
capable of managing day-to-day operations and make TSA the driv- 
ing force to oversee intelligence-based security strategies. These 
changes will get more out of your organization than any summer- 
rushed Band-Aid bill could ever do. 

You can spend your time conducting covert testing and building 
effective strategies instead of trying to decide who is going to work 
the morning shift at Reagan Airport. To the end, I want to talk to 
you about the SPP Program. 

Last year, the GAO determined that TSA is not fairly comparing 
the cost of Government-run screening operations with their pri- 
vately-run SPP counterparts. In November, I requested TSA re- 
lease more accurate cost data to Congress and GAO. Your agency 
promised to deliver that information within 6 months, but it never 
came. 

In March, I asked you personally for the data during a budget 
hearing and then sent you a letter to remind you of that. It still 
hasn’t showed up. It has been 191 days since I requested that in- 
formation. 

Can you tell me when I am going to receive the accurate cost 
comparison that GAO says we need to get? 

Admiral Neffenger. Yes, sir. As you know, I agreed with GAO 
that we usually do a better job. GAO set a deadline for us of the 
end of June. We are working very closely with them in order to 
meet that deadline. 

We are on target to meet that deadline. We have been meeting 
with GAO regularly to ensure that they concur with what we are 
finding and that it meets the recommendation they made, as well 
as an accurate accounting of the costs because I need the same 
thing. 

Mr. Rogers. By the end of June I can count on seeing that? 

Admiral Neffenger. Yes sir, we are on target to meet that dead- 
line. 

Mr. Rogers. Excellent. 

Next, you talked about the K-9 screening programs. You know 
I am a big fan of that technology. I believe it is the most effective 
that we have in our toolbox. 

But I went out to Lackland a couple months ago; I have been out 
there several times. But I was looking at some of the training they 
are doing, what you all refer to as passenger screening K-9s. 

That has been held out by TSA to me as being the same as Vapor 
Wake K-9s. In fact, what I saw was nothing comparable to Vapor 
Wake K-9s. They were training K-9s to basically work the lines 
at an airport. Which means you have to go up to the passenger, the 
K-9 has to go either smell them personally or right at them. 

As you know from Vapor Wake K-9s technology, which we use 
over here at the Capitol, used over at Union Station, is used at the 
Grand Central Station in New York, many places. The K-9 doesn’t 
have to come close to the passenger. 

They can just detect the air for up to 15 or 20 minutes after a 
passenger has disturbed it. Can you tell me why that technology 
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is being trained at Lackland in that more narrow scope instead of 
the more effective Vapor Wake training? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, I will get you a fuller answer for the 
record but here is how I understand it. I have cautioned that I am 
speaking without the benefit of an expert next to me. 

When you look at a passenger screening line, it is a slightly dif- 
ferent dynamic because you have got an enclosed line of people. So 
as I watch those dogs operate, what they are doing is — if you notice 
they are moving their head around a lot because they are checking 
for vapor. 

We typically put enclosed panels next to the stanchions where 
possible, or enclose the checkpoint behind a panel. So the dog is 
doing two things, it is both checking the vapor as somebody goes 
by them but it is also sniffing the general vapor in the air. 

My understanding is they had to modify it somewhat for the very 
specific nature of the way people line up in queues. But let me get 
you a better, more complete answer to that. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, as you know — that is fine. That is much better 
than doing nothing and it is much better than the equipment we 
use. But as you know, you can put these assets out in a foyer area 
before people even get to the line. 

They can detect the air that has been disturbed by somebody 
who has walked by in the recent 15 or 20 minutes without having 
to come up to the person. That is a very valuable deterrent. Also 
putting them past the checkpoint, in case the machine doesn’t de- 
tect something. 

These again, are assets that don’t have to come up to the person. 
Unfortunately, for some people it is uncomfortable to a dog come 
up and smell them. Wouldn’t bother me, I am from Alabama. But 
now, some folks would be bothered by it. 

With that, I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCaul. Thank you. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Langevin. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you 
and the Ranking Member for holding this very important hearing. 

Admiral, thank you for your testimony and for your service to 
our country. 

I agree with my colleague that you have an impossible task on 
your hands, but an important one. Clearly, the wait times at air- 
ports that the traveling public are having to deal with are unac- 
ceptable. Certainly, my constituents and people around the country 
are demanding quicker lines. I know that is our goal. 

One of the priorities that you and Secretary Johnson laid out as 
part of your 10-point plan is doubling down on R&D at TSA. I ap- 
preciate the promise of new technology to expedite screening, but 
can you preview some of what we can expect? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, thanks for that. I do think we need 
to do a better job of both research, development, and incentivizing 
the private sector to come forward with ideas. But here is an exam- 
ple I think of what we can see. 

If you look at the Atlanta Airport today, we just — we opened 2 
new automated screening lanes down there. This is not something 
new. It has been in use in Europe for a number of years. But these 
are — if you think about a standard lane, you walk up to a lane and 
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there is a table there. You put your stuff up on the table and you 
slide it along the table until you can engage the conveyor belt. 

This is a fully automated system. The bin returns automatically. 
It has got an RFID tag and a bar code that ties it directly to you. 
It takes — there is a photograph taken of your stuff as well as an 
X-ray. It takes off automatically. There are 5 stations at which peo- 
ple can line up, so you don’t have to go single file. You can take 
5 people at a time up to the checkpoint. They cycle in as they fill 
their bins up, and it goes through. 

London Heathrow has said that they have seen on average any- 
where from a 20 to 25 percent increase in throughput at the same 
level of effectiveness. So we are very excited about that. I think 
that as you look at increasing passenger volumes, at some point 
you reach capacity with a manual system. And then you have to 
look to automate things. I think that TSA needs to work closely 
with the system to get it more automated and to bring more tech- 
nology in. 

Mr. Langevin. Can I ask you — on that point, on the automated 
part, just so I am clear. So, that part is automated, but there is 
still a human — a person in the loop actually looking at what is in 
the carry-on baggage that is being screened? 

Admiral Neffenger. There is still somebody reading an X-ray 
right now. We are also working with software companies to deter- 
mine how effective machines can become at identifying prohibited 
items, so that you can put humans into the work that humans do 
best, while at the same time, you know, moving machines out to 
what they do best. 

We are also looking at changing the way we do identity match- 
ing. I look at — when I look around an airport and I see all those 
kiosks that distribute boarding passes, there is typically some type 
of an ID reader on all of those. If you can get ID-reading technology 
into there, there are things we can do that can, you know, auto- 
mate the identity check process as well. 

Mr. Langevin. So, let me shift over to one other thing. I may 
come back to technology in a minute. But so, TSA has publicly stat- 
ed its goal for PreCheck as having 25 million enrollees. I know my 
colleague, Mr. King, asked about the enrollees in the PreCheck sys- 
tem and what that would mean if we actually had 25 million. 

But right now, currently TSA only has 2.76 million people en- 
rolled. What is TSA’s plan for expanding PreCheck to further reach 
that goal of 25 million enrollees? 

Admiral Neffenger. I just want to clarify. The 25 million is all 
trusted travelers. So that would include Global Entry, Nexus, and 
Sentri. Right now, we are at about 9.5 million of total trusted trav- 
elers. These are people who have enrolled in some program of the 
Federal Government. 

So there are a couple of things we need to do. First of all is to 
expand the enrollment opportunities. I don’t think we have enough 
enrollment centers out there. We are working with — we currently 
have one vendor that provides the contract enrollment services. We 
are hoping to expand that this year to additional vendors under a 
new contract. 

The second thing is to make those centers more available to do 
more mobile enrollment, to streamline even further the application 
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process. We do have an on-line application process, but you still 
have to show up to do your fingerprints. And then we are working 
with airlines and traveler reward programs. Many of the airlines 
are now offering mile redemption for PreCheck. Microsoft Corpora- 
tion recently bought PreCheck for all of its travelers. And many of 
the travel reward programs are providing the ability to trade in 
your miles or points for PreCheck. 

Mr. Langevin. So, currently to enroll in PreCheck, the individual 
has to pay a fee of $85 to be enrolled for 5 years. However, for 
those that fly once or twice a year, this may not be feasible or prac- 
tical, and could distract from TSA’s efforts to broaden enrollment. 

Has TSA thought of any alternatives to paying $85 for 
PreCheck? Can you detail any thoughts on that? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, most of those fees go directly to cover 
program costs right now. So it is — it would be challenging to, under 
the existing contract, to change the fee structure. That is why we 
encourage people to look at their — if they are members of trusted 
traveler programs of some sort, then there are opportunities being 
offered through various programs to get direct reimbursement or 
direct vouchers for PreCheck. 

Mr. Langevin. I know my time is expired. I just, if you could on 
a follow-up or perhaps in writing, going back to the technology 
issue. In deploying new screening technology, I wonder how we can 
ensure that we avoid the mistakes of AIT. 

So, I know my time is expired, but I will yield back. 

Chairman McCaul. The Chair recognizes Mr. Perry. 

Mr. Perry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good to see you. Admiral. 

Let’s talk about bonuses a little bit. TSA requested almost $80 
million for bonuses and performance rewards for fiscal year 2017. 
As I am sure you are aware, it has been revealed that the assistant 
administrator received almost $90,000 in bonuses over a 13-month 
period. 

So, let’s just start with this, what do you do to get a bonus? What 
do you do? What did the assistant administrator do to receive 
$90,000 in just bonus, right? I don’t know what the rate is for an 
inspector, but at least one, right? You could hire one with the 
bonus. 

What I think most of the American people view as a historic crit- 
ical failure right now, looking at the lines and the throughput. I 
wonder what you have got to do to get a bonus at TSA. I think they 
are wondering what we have got to do. 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, I wasn’t here then, as you know. 
When I discovered that, in my opinion, that is completely unjustifi- 
able. I think it is appropriate to have the ability to reward good 
performers in any line of business. 

Mr. Perry. Sure. 

Admiral Neffenger. So, my belief is first of all, you follow exist- 
ing policy in 0PM. So the first thing I did was eliminated the prac- 
tice of multiple bonuses to any one individual. So I have dramati- 
cally changed that. My goal is to push more reward bonuses out to 
the people in the organization that do some of the real front-line 
work. 
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So I can’t justify the level of bonuses that were provided in the 
past. I can tell you I stopped that. I watch it very carefully. I put 
significant management controls on it, including requiring over- 
sight by the Department of Homeland Security of anything. I don’t 
want anything happening inside TSA when it comes to bonuses to 
senior executives. 

Mr. Perry. Okay, so the program does still exist. I think to a cer- 
tain — 

Admiral Neffenger. This is a program across the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Perry. Right, right. Do you know, how much was spent by 
TSA last fiscal year on bonuses? You know, I am trying to jux- 
tapose that with the $34 million reprogramming for 768 inspectors, 
and just trying to get a 

Admiral Neffenger. I don’t have the number at the top of my 
head. I will get you the number for the record, sir, but I don’t have 
it off the top of my head. 

Mr. Perry. All right. Well, thank you for that. 

Moving on, there was a GAO report regarding employee mis- 
conduct, specifically attendance and leave. One of the things they 
found that penalties for misconduct and failure to attend were 
lower than TSA’s own guidance and recommendations. 

Let me just ask you this, if you know, and if you have done any 
of your own studies: Do unexcused absences and tardiness create 
problems in staffing — in effectively staffing checkpoints? 

Admiral Neffenger. It can. It depends on the extent to which 
it happens. It depends on what the reasons are for it. But if you 
have significant numbers of unexpected — it will dramatically affect 
your ability to staff. 

Mr. Perry. So, of course, that is directly correlated with in- 
creased wait times if folks aren’t there. Do you know if that is 
something that has impacted to the point that you are taking a 
look at that? 

Admiral Neffenger. We are taking a look at it. One of my con- 
cerns is that we understand if we don’t have staff in place when 
we expect to have them in place, what is the reason behind that? 
Did we inadvertently give people leave when we shouldn’t have 
given them leave? Or did they just not show up? If they didn’t show 
up, what would be the reason for that? 

That is all part of the calculus to determine, you know, how you 
are ready for a daily tactical operation. 

Mr. Perry. Do you know what some of the disciplinary actions 
are for employees with unexcused absence or excessive tardiness? 
Do you know some of the actions you would take? Because the re- 
port said that the penalties for misconduct in the past have been 
lower than — generally lower than the guidance — than your own 
guidance by TSA. 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, you know, as I look at it, and I think 
back to my military experience, when you get guidance, sometimes 
that guidance will give you the maximum penalty allowable. You 
may or may not need to assign that. 

Mr. Perry. Sure. 
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Admiral Neffenger. So I think it really is a case-by-case look. 
If you have got specific cases that you are interested in, I mean, 
I will be happy to take that for the record. 

But my opinion, as I said, there may be a valid reason why some- 
body doesn’t show up on time even if it caused you some real prob- 
lems for them not showing up. Maybe they should have called, they 
didn’t call. So the level of discipline or punishment you give really 
is a case-by-case study. It is hard to give a blanket answer to that. 

Mr. Perry. I understand. I was kind-of looking for a range there. 
You probably know that the subcommittee that I chair, we are con- 
ducting our investigation into the misconduct and of course, the 
penalties associated and potential correlation with increased wait 
times. We will be looking forward to working with you. 

Admiral Neffenger. No, same. I am very interested in this prob- 
lem because I want to get to the root of management issues 
throughout the organization. 

Mr. Perry. Appreciate your time. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back. 

Chairman McCaul. The Chair recognizes Mrs. Watson Coleman. 

Mrs. Watson Coleman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 
Administrator Neffenger. 

Admiral Neffenger. Thank you. 

Mrs. Watson Coleman. You have an incredibly difficult job. I 
am glad that you are the one that is in it. I am very concerned 
about the wait times. I really do believe that the airlines, by allow- 
ing people to carry 2 and 3 bags instead of 1 bag when they are 
carrying one to the — on the aircraft, contributes to the wait and the 
amount of time it takes to go through the lines. 

I know you need additional resources and I am really interested 
in knowing, at some point, the answer to Mr. Thompson’s question 
about how many do you think that you need. I know that it is un- 
even sometimes in going through even the PreCheck lines where 
they are telling you take your shoes off and take your belt off. I 
am like, I thought that is why I was in PreCheck and I wouldn’t 
have to do that. So I am happy that you have an academy and that 
you are training people now. 

I want — and I have got an issue. I have got a question about this 
issue of partnerships. Because there have been a few instances 
where airports have threaten to privatize as an alternative to Fed- 
eralized screeners, which I am more comfortable with, sir. 

There have also been articles and statements from those who be- 
lieve that the SPP provides marginal, if any, benefit in terms of re- 
ducing wait times. Is there any measurable difference between the 
use of Screening Partnership Programs, versus Federalized screen- 
ers, or is the problem a resource problem that would be shared by 
TSA and private screeners alike? 

Could we be certain that they would be equally as concerned 
with the security measure as they would be with the convenience 
of getting through the lines quicker? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well thanks for the question. I — first, it is 
important to understand that even a private screening contractor 
works for the TSA. It is contracted to the Federal Government, con- 
tracted to TSA and it is a TSA management staff that runs that. 
I think that is important because, from my perspective, the Na- 
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tional security is a Federal function and you need National stand- 
ards when it comes to that. 

In my mind, so when you look at performance, you know, it is 
roughly the same from a private — we train them to the same 
standards. In fact, they train at our TSA academy. 

From my perspective, the flexibility I get with a Federal work- 
force is — for this National deployment force, I mentioned, these are 
TSOs who have volunteered to be deployable in — for surge events 
and for others. But we have about 250 of those. I can do that with 
a Federal workforce. I can’t reach into a private workforce without 
working a contract issue. 

So if I need to surge, it gives me the ability to do that. I can also 
move personnel more rapidly from place to place as I need to. So 
from my perspective, that is a benefit as a manager of having a 
workforce that works directly for me versus contracted to me. 

Mrs. Watson Coleman. Thank you. You talked about the fact 
that there is only 1 vendor that you work with on the PreCheck 
program and that the $85 that one has to pay really only covers 
the administrative expenses. So when you are going to expand this 
opportunity to other vendors, do you think that that will create 
competition and reduce the cost associated with that? 

Admiral Neffenger. I really hope so. In fact, that was one of the 
things that we built into the request for proposal was to look for 
ways to reduce the fee. I think competition can do that. 

Mrs. Watson Coleman. Or if not reduce the fee, at least allow 
some of that fee to be used to ensure that you all have the re- 
sources you need to do the job that needs to be done. 

Admiral Neffenger. Right. I think — what we looked for were 
flexible options for how you would fund this and pay for it in a dif- 
ferent way. 

Mrs. Watson Coleman. TSO employees, I know that the part- 
time employment is something that you really have a lot of turn- 
over in because people need full-time jobs. But I would like to know 
how much an incoming TSO gets as a full-time employee. What is 
that salary? 

Admiral Neffenger. You know, I don’t want to get the number 
wrong off the top of my head. It depends upon location, obviously, 
because they get locality pay to try to make it equivalent. 

Let me get you the number for the record. It is — I want to say 
it is around $30,000. But let me get that number for the record. 

Mrs. Watson Coleman. Do you have a high turnover rate in the 
full-time employees? 

Admiral Neffenger. No, actually our full-time workforce is pret- 
ty stable. It runs between 8 and 9 percent. We get — but we have 
about a 25 percent turnover rate in the part-time workforce. 

Mrs. Watson Coleman. One of my colleagues mentioned the re- 
lationship you have with the police. I think it was Mr. King par- 
ticularly singling out the port authority police of New York and 
New Jersey. I had meetings with them and they tell me that there 
is like one police officer assigned to a terminal. 

Do you find that there is enough police capacity and support in 
the terminals? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, we have been — I have been looking at 
that pretty hard. As I travel around I meet with the various law 
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enforcement agencies that work in the airports. Some have more 
capacity than others. There is no doubt about that. 

But I am finding in the large airports that for the most part, 
they understand their mission, they take it very seriously. They are 
working in the public areas of the airport. They also — we also have 
a reimbursement program, as you know, which reimburses them 
for the time that they spend in and around the checkpoints. As I 
said, we have put duress alarms into every single checkpoint in the 
country to ensure that there is a — as rapid a response as possible. 

Mrs. Watson Coleman. Mr. Neffenger I just need you to know 
that I agree that you have got an extremely important job to do. 
For me, I don’t care sometimes about being inconvenient. I want 
to get on an airplane and know I am going to get there safely. I 
appreciate what you have to contend with. 

I just want to make sure that I understand what you need so 
that I can fight for what you need to make sure that we are safe 
and that your agency has the resources it needs. 

Admiral Neffenger. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Watson Coleman. Thank you very much. I yield back. 

Chairman McCaul. Chair recognizes the Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Transportation Security and Infrastructure Protec- 
tion, Mr. Katko. 

Mr. Katko. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Sir, Neffenger — good 
morning, and I want to state preliminarily, I appreciate the col- 
laborative effort we are working on with my subcommittee. In fact, 
we met for an hour-and-a-half the other day at your offices and I 
appreciate the frank discussions and the give and take and your 
commitment to trying to get things done and putting politics aside 
and I appreciate that. 

But something kind of piqued my curiosity when we were talking 
today and that is the fees surrounding PreCheck. There is a 
PreCheck bill sitting over in the Senate now that is wait — osten- 
sibly because they want — the Senate wants the fees to go to gen- 
eral treasury that are generated from the PreCheck fee. 

So I want to talk about those fees a second. Tell me, what does 
that $85 go towards? 

Admiral Neffenger. As I said, it primarily covers the full pro- 
gram cost. So there is a component that pays the FBI — reimburses 
the FBI for the background checks that they do. That is a fixed fee 
that the FBI charges to conduct the background checks. 

There is a component of the fee that covers TSA’s administrative 
costs because it is a self-funding program. So it pays for the over- 
head and the staff and the administrative staff to do that. Then the 
bulk of the fee then goes to the vendor to cover their costs, both 
for the physical enrollment centers and their personnel. 

Mr. Katko. Okay. So if that $85 was taken away and gone — goes 
right to the general treasury, who would pay for all those costs? 
Would it be TSA? Would it not? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, we would have to find the money 
someplace. 

Mr. Katko. Okay. So let’s say — so $85 — $85 is in fact the cost, 
and you want to enroll 10 million more people, that means $850 
million you would have to find somewhere else in your budget, is 
that right? 
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Admiral Neffenger. That is right. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Katko. It is kind of insane, isn’t it, if you think of that? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well I like self-funded programs. 

Mr. Katko. Okay. So the bottom line — there is a bill that is sit- 
ting over in the Senate. I just want to make sure I understand it. 
It directs TSA to partner more closely with the private sector and 
have basically competition, if you will, in the PreCheck program. 
That would help drive cost down. That is a goal of it. 

So with that being said, do you believe that that bill would help 
you achieve the higher numbers with PreCheck? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well you know, what that bill does is codify 
what we are trying to do right now, which is to increase competi- 
tion in the private sector with the hope of that competition driving 
the cost down. 

Mr. Katko. Okay. All right, good enough. Now with respect to — 
I want to talk to you just for a second about the bonuses that were 
given out. Is there a system at TSA that — whereby subordinates 
can nominate superiors for bonuses or put them in for bonuses? 

Admiral Neffenger. Apparently there was a system that al- 
lowed that. That system doesn’t exist under my leadership. 

Mr. Katko. So you have stopped that. 

Admiral Neffenger. I absolutely have. Yes. 

Mr. Katko. Okay, there was a system, you stopped that and I 
commend you for doing that. That seems incongruous to me. It just 
doesn’t — I don’t understand how 

Admiral Neffenger. No I — right now, it requires approval by me 
and then seconding by the Department for any bonuses awarded to 
senior executives. 

Mr. Katko. Okay. If I may switch gears one more time because 
I know you have talked a lot of different topics, so I want to expand 
a little bit here. ICAO was the international organization that basi- 
cally certifies a minimum level of competence for airports. Is that 
correct? 

Admiral Neffenger. That is correct. 

Mr. Katko. Do you rely on — once somebody hits the ICAO level, 
that is it and that is all you care about? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, as you know, we are signatory to the 
ICAO treaty and that sets a standard around the world for secu- 
rity. From my perspective, I think you have to continuously pay at- 
tention to these standards and try to drive them up even higher. 

In fact I just — I recently met with the ICAO counsel in Montreal. 
As you know, there was a general assembly this year and I pushed 
for an aggressive security agenda at the general assembly and we 
tend to continue to drive that. 

In advance of that, we are — we look at every place that services 
the United States directly and we put a significant additional re- 
quirements in place to insure that we are comfortable with the 
screening and overview standards that they are using. 

Mr. Katko. Okay. So I just want to ask a couple things about 
that. With respect to these last-point-of-departure airports, LPDs, 
you know we have a bill that has been submitted. It is over in the 
Senate now waiting approval. That is why I am interested in this 
area a little bit. 
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How important are these LPDs to have body scanners at the air- 
ports? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, I think — body scanners may be the 
right answer depending on where you are looking. What I am most 
concerned with, are they effectively screening? I can understand 
why some places might not have a full body scanner. But if they 
don’t have one then they have to have some other things in place 
to be equivalent to that. 

So you can do that by full-body pat-downs, you can do that by 
explosive trace detection. There are lots of other means to do that. 

Mr. Katko. Is explosive trace detection equipment important to 
have at these airports? 

Admiral Neffenger. Again, if — we like to see that. We have 
been working with ICAO and other foreign partners to push that 
type of equipment out. In the absence of that, then I want to see 
some very stringent additional requirements that would make up 
for the lack of that as we try to build that capacity. 

Mr. Katko. How about document verification machines to au- 
thenticate documents that are coming through? Are they important 
as well? Same answer? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well that is important to me. If somebody 
is flying to the United States, I want to know who they are. 

Mr. Katko. Okay. So if you had an airport that didn’t have body 
scanners and didn’t have explosive trace detection equipment, 
didn’t have document verification machines, and had troublesome, 
if not incompetent, K-9 teams, would those types of airports that 
have those things lacking, would they be a cause of concern to you? 

Admiral Neffenger. I would pay very close attention to airports 
like that. I want to be sure that they meet appropriate standards 
for us. 

Mr. Katko. Okay. Last thing I will ask about this — I apologize, 
Mr. Chairman — and that is the personnel at those airports, is it 
important for you to know how those personnel are trained and 
whether or not they are giving adequate security background 
checks? 

Admiral Neffenger. That is part of what we try to verify when 
we go into foreign last points of departure to determine: Are they 
meeting standards that are appropriate for us to fly into this coun- 
try? 

Mr. Katko. Thank you very much. I yield back. 

Chairman McCaul. Chair recognizes Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you, Mr. Chair. Ranking Member. Adminis- 
trator Neffenger, you have a very difficult job here. I just want you 
to know that a lot of us appreciate your efforts in making sure that 
the final checkpoint before our citizens get on to airplanes are safe, 
along with the TSOs. 

You indicated that the TSOs with the behavioral detection train- 
ing are being integrated into a checkpoint as document checkers. 
You also said that the FSDs have been granted unprecedented 
flexibility. Would you have a problem with the FSDs using a BDO 
for a checkpoint screening yourself? 

Admiral Neffenger. If they determine that that is their highest 
need at that moment, I have no problem with that. They have that 
authority to do that. 
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Mr. Payne. Okay. In April the FAA announced that they would 
he redesignating Newark Liberty International Airport, which is in 
my district, as a level 2 slot-controlled airport starting in October, 
potentially increasing the number of flights arriving and departing 
from the hub. 

How is TSA prepared to deal with the increased air traffic and 
the larger number of passengers that will come in with this des- 
ignation? I know there have been great efforts over the past week 
to alleviate some of the time in Newark. We appreciate you looking 
at that and trying to be helpful as possible. 

But if this comes in October, naturally, you know, what we have 
done to this point will need to be reevaluated and looked at again. 
I know several TSOs are coming on-line as well as we move for- 
ward. 

But what would you do to take a look at that, knowing that this 
is going to change? 

Admiral Neffenger. Yes, sir, and in fact, what — this increased 
collaboration with the airlines and the airports is helping us to 
foresee problems like this in a way that we hadn’t in the past. I 
don’t want to get caught by surprise by something like that. Be- 
cause, as you say, if you increase flights dramatically, you have 
got — we have got to be prepared to receive those. 

So we have been working very closely with the airlines and that 
airport to understand what that might look like, when we think we 
will begin to see that so we can get well in advance of that. I know 
that a couple of the major airlines there are already considering 
some things that they might do with respect to increased automa- 
tion at the checkpoint, increasing the availability of checkpoint 
lanes. We are pushing resources into Newark and we will continue 
to do so. 

Mr. Payne. We had an incredible subcommittee hearing that Mr. 
Katko chaired just the other day where we had several of the air- 
ports come in and really share with us and I think, with the Chair- 
man there and Mr. Katko, heard a willingness to try to work with 
TSA on these issues. They were quite a few major airports and 
hubs that were here to speak. So moving forward, we would like 
to continue to get that collaboration 

Admiral Neffenger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Payne [continuing]. That we think that might not have been 
there to this point. Or not to the level that it needs to be. Let me 
just say also, I have been echoing this every opportunity that I 
have gotten the past several days, we really need to look at our 
TSOs and see what the compensation level is for them. 

They have a very important job. They are the last line of defense 
for some catastrophic situation to happen. You know, I don’t know 
how many people can raise a family, you know, on what we might 
think is $30,000 in this country. 

So we need to even look at the compensation of the TSOs. Under- 
standing that they have a thankless job, first of all. They are on 
the front lines. They should be compensated in a manner of which 
the importance of their job is. Thank you. 

Admiral Neffenger. I would agree. 

Chairman McCaul. Chair recognizes Ms. McSally. 
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Ms. McSally. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Admiral 
Neffenger. At the beginning of your testimony you said your first 
point of focus is a focus on the mission. I pulled up your mission 
statement for TSA and it says, “protect the Nation’s transportation 
systems to ensure freedom of movement for people and commerce.” 

I have been reading reports that your agents in the midst of the 
crisis of making sure in the increasing terrorism threat that people 
are able to fly safe, we don’t have another terrorist attack in Amer- 
ica. That also people are able to move quickly to get to where they 
need to be. 

But I have seen reports that your agents are being pulled to sup- 
port things like Presidential campaign events, concerts, sporting 
events, and other things. I don’t see that anywhere within your 
core mission and your core responsibilities. 

So my first question is, under what authority is TSA screening 
Americans on their way into a sporting or concert or Presidential 
campaign rally? 

Second, where does that fit into the priorities? If everything we 
have heard today about the importance of keeping our transpor- 
tation safe and making sure that people can get there in a timely 
manner in this manning sort of crisis, where is the priority of sup- 
porting these events that have nothing to do with your core mis- 
sion? 

Admiral Neffenger. Right now, we provide support to Secret 
Service when they ask under an intergovernmental service agree- 
ment. We currently have detailed — I shouldn’t say detailed. They 
are on standby. We have 75 people on standby to assist with Presi- 
dential security events over the course of the summer. We will like- 
ly be asked to do that 

Ms. McSally. Presidential or campaign? 

Admiral Neffenger. This will be — we will be likely asked to do 
this at the conventions, wherever the Secret Service is pro- 
viding — 

Ms. McSally. So there are reports there has been over 250 
events that TSA Agents have been supported. 

Admiral Neffenger. We have supported events around the 
country. I have been working with the people who are asking for 
us to let them know that we are in our own crisis right now. You 
know, we would like to have as many of those people back as pos- 
sible. 

Ms. McSally. Okay. So, prioritization — you don’t get to say no? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, with Secret Service, we support that 
because it is — that is a pretty important mission and we are — for 
the Federal Government, we are the screening experts. 

Ms. McSally. Look, I agree it is important to make sure that 
people that are attending these large-scale events are safe. But I 
don’t see that anywhere within the core competency of TSA and 
your mission. Do you agree? 

Admiral Neffenger. Our core mission is transportation security. 
Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. McSally. Okay. So is there — possibly would you agree if we 
can work on a better way to make sure that people going to con- 
certs are safe, while allowing you to focus on your core mission? 
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Admiral Neffenger. I would like to be fully focused on my core 
mission. 

Ms. McSally. Okay. Well, thank you. 

Second, I sent you a letter on April 12 asking a number of ques- 
tions related to the issues that are at our hearing today. I asked 
if you would get back to me by April 26, that is about 29 days ago. 
I haven’t heard back from you yet. I was wondering when I might 
be getting an answer to this letter? 

Admiral Neffenger. Let me find out. I am not sure why you 
don’t have an answer. 

Ms. McSally. Okay. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
put my letter into the record and ask the admiral to just respond 
in writing for the record as part of this hearing. 

Chairman McCaul. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The information follows:] 

Letter Submitted for the Record by Hon. Martha McSally 

April 12, 2016. 

Honorable Peter Neffenger, 

Administrator, Transportation Security Administration, 601 South 12th Street, Ar- 
lington, VA 20598. 

Dear Administrator Neffenger: As you may know, in recent months, airport security 
checkpoints nationwide have encountered exceedingly long lines and extensive wait 
times for passengers. With heavy travel season quickly approaching, I write to ex- 
press my concerns about how this could affect the free flow of travel and understand 
how the Transportation Safety Administration (TSA) intends to mitigate the prob- 
lem. 

In 2015, a Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector General report 
revealed that an internal, undercover investigation conducted by Red Teams — un- 
dercover inspectors tasked with identifying weaknesses in the screening process — 
found that airport screening checkpoints across the nation failed in 67 out of 70, 
or 95%, of tests to detect threat items. These reports were extremely troubling and 
unacceptable and demonstrated that the safety of our nation’s travelers was clearly 
at risk. At a time when transportation hubs remain targets for terrorist organiza- 
tions, I applaud efforts to address these shortfalls, through massive re-training ef- 
forts and security protocol revisions. However, it has now become clear that those 
efforts are also causing immense obstacles in ensuring efficient travel at a time 
when airports are experiencing record passenger volume. Additionally, it appears 
that your agency’s frontline workforce may be buckling under the pressure of oper- 
ating under these circumstances while you attempt to hire more agents. I am con- 
cerned that TSA’s existing hiring practices are cumbersome and unable to meet the 
pressing mission needs of the agency. 

Part of the security line issue also pertains to the TSA PreCheck program that 
launched in 2012. Customers at our nation’s airports are spending their hard earned 
money to capitalize on a program that promised to ensure them expedited screening 
at security checkpoints only to find rampant lane closures of PreCheck lanes. 

In order to better understand how TSA plans to address the issues going forward, 
please provide answers to the following questions no later than April 26, 2016: 

1. How will TSA work to mitigate staffing shortages at Tucson International 
Airport and other airports during periods of high passenger volume? 

2. How does TSA expect passengers to enroll in the PreCheck program when 
PreCheck lanes are often closed at times when travelers need to utilize them, 
and how is TSA expanding and marketing the PreCheck program? 

3. What are TSA’s methods for responding to and adjudicating checkpoint com- 
plaints at airports? 

4. What is the current size of TSA’s National Deployment Force, and how are 
they being utilized to handle higher passenger volumes? 

5. Will TSA be employing increased use of overtime hours in order to bolster 
staffing at airport security checkpoints during periods of high passenger vol- 
ume? 

6. What are TSA’s strategies for implementing efficiencies at the checkpoint 
while continuing to build a culture of security awareness and stringent adher- 
ence to protocol? 
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7. How is TSA streamlining and enhancing its hiring practices in order to retain 
a screening workforce of the highest caliber? 

Thank you for your attention to this matter and your timely response. 

Sincerely, 

Martha McSally, 
Member of Congress. 


Ms. McSally. Great. Thanks. 

Tomorrow, Mr. Katko’s subcommittee is going to be holding a 
hearing bringing some of the representatives of airports. My CEO 
of Tucson Airport Authority will be there, which I appreciate. She 
participated in the roundtable that we had last week where we had 
a very fruitful and vigorous discussion on some of their concerns 
and ideas. 

A couple of things that we are seeing going on in a small airport 
like Tucson — people are paying the $85 to go through PreCheck. 
They are giving their biometric information to the Government. 
But then they are showing up at the airport and the PreCheck lane 
is closed. We have two terminals. On average, the PreCheck lane 
has only been open 5 hours a day total for the 2 terminals, with 
really little to no flexibility. 

So this is a concern we are hearing really from around the coun- 
try, that if people are going to spend the money and the time to 
go through it, the PreCheck lane needs to be open. Are you aware 
of this issue? Is there anything in the works to rectify this? 

Admiral Neffenger. Yes, I am aware of that issue. My goal is 
to get those PreCheck lanes open throughout the day so that they 
are available when passengers arrive. Some of that is a staffing 
issue and some of that is a scheduling issue. So this — the focus 
that we are putting now on daily hourly operations is showing us 
where we are having that problem. 

Some of that is just, you know, best practices across the system. 
Some of that is availability of people to go through that. In the ab- 
sence of that, the other thing that we are doing is dramatically 
changing the way we move people through. So you move PreCheck 
people right to the front of the line, and you get them through in 
a PreCheck way, even if it is a standard line. So opening up the 
PreCheck lane or the line, even if you don’t have enough people to 
open that lane at that moment. 

So you have to build enough capacity — build enough volume to 
justify pulling, you know, the bodies off to open a PreCheck lane. 
But this is — my goal is to make sure that if we are going to prom- 
ise a service to people, that you can deliver that service across the 
system. 

Ms. McSally. Great. One of the themes of that roundtable, and 
I am sure we will hear it again tomorrow on the record, is the feel- 
ing by the airlines and the airport authorities that the lack of flexi- 
bility by the FSDs to work in partnership with the airlines and the 
airport authorities to make tactical decisions. They feel like there 
is a top-down approach coming from Washington, DC. 

In Tucson, this is even worse because we are part of this spoke 
operation where our FSD is in Phoenix. So even if you are giving 
flexibility to that person, the leader down in Tucson is still stuck 
with these top-down answers coming out of Washington, DC, and 
sometimes Phoenix. 
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Are you willing to initiate or will it take an act of Congress? Are 
you willing to sort of relieve some of that and allow more bottom- 
up decision making so that the leader on the ground for TSA at 
that airport can make 

Admiral Neffenger. Absolutely. In fact, that is the message I 
have been sending out consistently to my field leads. So I think — 
I go back to my military model. You know, if I am a field com- 
mander, I want — and I have resources, I know what my mission is, 
then I want to be able to do that to the best of my ability, and 
reach out as I need for additional help. 

Ms. McSally. Well, they are being told their hands are tied, and 
that they are being directed by Washington, DC, when the 
PreCheck lane can be open in Tucson. 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, I have new leadership now that isn’t 
following that model. 

Ms. McSally. Okay. 

Admiral Neffenger. I have made it very clear that they do. I 
am checking on that to make sure that they are actually doing 
that. 

Ms. McSally. Right. Things like that shouldn’t take an act of 
Congress, as you know. 

Admiral Neffenger. No, I mean, it took an act of me, and I said, 
“Look, that is the way things have to happen.” 

Ms. McSally. Great. Thanks. 

Sorry, Mr. Chairman, for going over. Appreciate it. 

Chairman McCaul. No problem. Thank you. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Keating. 

Mr. Keating. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, thank you and your staff for helping us and providing 
feedback on a bill I introduced last month that already passed the 
committee in a bipartisan fashion regarding perimeter security and 
access control points. So, appreciate that, and your actions. 

Two things on the wait times. I have spoken with airport opera- 
tors regarding the need to establish really a more formal process 
in which airport operators and carriers can share predictive data. 
You know, how many seats on a flight; where the flights are; and 
try and make that as live-time, as functional as possible. 

I wanted to know where you are on that, and how easily that can 
be done, given your personnel. 

No. 2, this is actually both of them, several Federal agencies uti- 
lize private explosive detection canine programs. We use this in the 
State Department. We use it in some of the most dangerous places 
in the world to help keep our people safe. 

It is my understanding that TSA hasn’t expressed a willingness 
to turn to these type of programs, despite requests from airport op- 
erators. It is — we have had committee testimony where the airlines 
for — American Cargo Airlines Association have testified and ex- 
pressed their support for that. The DHS Aviation Security Advisory 
Council voted 16 to 1 in support of these recommendations, moving 
towards a certification program. 

Can you tell us, given the minimal supply and the growing de- 
mand, what TSA can do to improve the situation, to incorporate 
more canine screening, whether or not there is an openness to 
these programs? 
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Admiral Neffenger. Well, I am open to that program. In fact, 
I have had a number of conversations with people about private 
screening. 

Mr. Keating. Do you have the resources to move forward and ex- 
pand that, then? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, if by resources you mean, you know, 
kind of an oversight staff to pay attention to it, we have got — we 
have. I have the staff I have which manages the current canine 
program, and they are — they can work with private vendors who 
are interested. 

The challenge associated with that is we also have to work 
through local law enforcement. Because as you know, there has to 
be protocols established for if a dog finds something, what do I do 
now? So local law enforcement has a say in this as well. So airport- 
by-airport in the local law enforcement 

Mr. Keating. So you think the inhibiting factor isn’t money or 
the number of these resources available? It is only just coordi- 
nating with local law enforcement? 

Admiral Neffenger. No, No, I didn’t mean to imply that that 
was an inhibiting factor. I think part of it is the willingness of TSA 
to explore this. So I am willing to do that and I have said that 
to 

Mr. Keating. We are hearing from so many groups in front of 
this committee how valuable that would be; how it 

Admiral Neffenger. I think we should explore the option. 

Mr. Keating [continuing]. And how it would improve safety. 

Admiral Neffenger. Exactly. I think we should explore the op- 
tions, particularly when you are thinking about cargo screening 
and other types of things that are off airport property that has to 
be done. So there is a — I think there is value there. 

Mr. Keating. I mean, we have worked in this committee with 
Joint Terrorism Task Force, working with law enforcement. It 
would seem to me that we would be able to function with this as 
well, if we can provide any assistance or if the task force models 
are helpful. 

It is really important I think to upgrade that. I think they also 
serve as a very visible deterrent. 

Admiral Neffenger. There is no doubt with dogs. 

With respect to predictive data, it is relatively straightforward. 
We are doing that right now with the airlines. So the operational 
cell that I have got focused daily now, which I intend to become 
a permanent feature, includes airlines and airports to provide that 
predictive data. But in more real time, not just after the fact. I 
mean, it doesn’t help me to find out what happened last week. 

It is much more important to find out what is coming and then 
to do something about it in near real time. 

Mr. Keating. Yes, if you could keep me informed in terms of the 
canine program, where that is, I would really appreciate that. 

Thank you for everything you are doing. Thank you for the suc- 
cess that you are doing under really tough situations. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCaul. The Chair recognizes Mr. Donovan. 

Mr. Donovan. Thank you. Chairman. 
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Admiral, thank you for your testimony and your candidness with 
this committee. 

We saw with the shooting in LAX I guess last year, and what 
happened in Brussels, the vulnerability of the non-secure areas of 
our transportation hubs. Is that the total jurisdiction of, like, the 
State and local authorities? Or does TSA have a role in the non- 
secured areas in our airports? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, we have a role in assisting with set- 
ting standards and expectations. My primary role is at the check- 
point, down in the baggage area, and then out in the secure areas 
of the airport. We work very closely with local law enforcement to 
patrol and guard the public areas of the airport as well. 

Mr. Donovan. I know last summer — it may have happened actu- 
ally before your appointment — there was the covert testing at TSA 
and the vulnerabilities of things going through, and some changes 
have been made. Have you found that those changes have im- 
proved our ability to detect things going through our checkpoints 
that shouldn’t? Is there data that supports that? 

Admiral Neffenger. There is. I won’t get into details in an open 
setting, but I can tell you that our own internal testing tells us 
that we have improved significantly. We have a ways to go yet, but 
we are — it is significantly improved over — I think the measures 
that we took, the retraining that we did, and the changes in focus 
have helped considerably. 

I have recently met with the inspector general. They are about 
to kick off a new round of tests — specifically testing our improve- 
ment. That will take place over the course of the next few months. 
They don’t tell you the exact schedule for obvious reasons. But I 
look forward to working with him and understanding what he is 
finding and if he is validating any of what we are finding. 

Mr. Donovan. Wonderful. 

My last question actually is, with your efforts to get more people 
on pre-screening and off the standard lines, does that just move the 
delay over to pre-screening? 

Admiral Neffenger. No, it actually dramatically improves the 
ability to move. You can move almost double the speed on a 
PreCheck line that we do. So for example, right now, even with the 
dramatically increased numbers that have enrolled in PreCheck, 92 
percent across the entire system, 92 percent of people in PreCheck 
wait less than 5 minutes for screening. So that is a significant im- 
provement. 

Mr. Donovan. With the increase of people going to prescreening, 
you think that standard would uphold? 

Admiral Neffenger. I do. Because we can now more consist- 
ently, to Congressman McSally’s point, we can more consistently 
open the PreCheck lanes and open more of them. Because you need 
volume to justify keeping the lanes open and that volume is now 
giving me the ability to keep more lanes open. 

Mr. Donovan. Thank you very much. Admiral. 

Admiral Neffenger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donovan. I yield back the remainder of my time. Chairman. 

Chairman McCaul. Chair recognizes Mr. Richmond. 

Mr. Richmond. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. Admiral. 
I represent Baton Rouge and New Orleans and New Orleans, one 
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of our biggest economies is the tourism industry, which means our 
airport is vitally important. So if you are talking Mardi Gras, Jazz 
Fest or Essence Fest or any of the events, the last thing we want 
is people to come down and have a good time and then have a bad 
taste in their mouth because they waited in an airport line or they 
missed their flight. So specifically, do the FSDs have the ability to 
grant overtime if they need more employees? 

Admiral Neffenger. They do. I have pushed a lot of overtime 
out to the FSDs. You have got a great FSD down there, too, by the 
way. 

Mr. Richmond. We do. We have hardworking TSAs and unfortu- 
nately we had an incident last year. 

Admiral Neffenger. You did. 

Mr. Richmond. Where we had to use deadly force and it was 
done by the book. 

What about K-9 teams? Because that is another thing that they 
expressed. We had it for Jazz Fest. It worked tremendously well. 
So the question becomes, can we get a permanent one and as you 
expand your 10-point plan or implement it, where would we fall on 
the list? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, I will get you the exact priorities on 
the list for the record. But I will tell you, I would like to expand 
our K-9 — passenger screening K-9 program beyond what we cur- 
rently have. So right now, I am — I pushed K-9s to the largest air- 
ports where we are experiencing some of the biggest challenges. My 
goal and my plan is to backfill those as we can bring more K-9s 
on board. I will find out where New Orleans is on that priority list. 

Mr. Richmond. I have read and I know about your goal to in- 
crease PreCheck passengers. One idea that I think that, you 
know — let me just say off-hand. I am opposed to the baggage fees. 
I think it is abominable. The price of gas has gone down and been 
very low for the last year, so airline ticket prices have remained 
the same. 

I think baggage fees is just another way to dig in American peo- 
ple’s pocket and make excessive money but at the same time I 
think that what it does is it pushes those carry-ons through our se- 
curity checkpoints. Which means our margin of error, if it is 1 per- 
cent or .1 percent, now that we have millions and millions more 
bags because airlines are doing their fees, I think at some point I 
want to just prohibit them. 

But if we want to push people to PreCheck, why don’t we just 
say anyone who has PreCheck, the airlines can’t charge you bag- 
gage fees? That would drive people to go enroll in PreCheck and 
we get to not stick it to the airlines, but we get to help the Amer- 
ican people. 

But do you think that the number of bags going through our 
checkpoints is problematic? 

Admiral Neffenger. There is a lot of pressure on the check- 
points. We see a lot of bags coming through the checkpoint. About 
4 times at the checkpoint of what gets checked. So this is why we 
encourage the airlines to help enforce that l-i-l rule because every 
additional bag coming through the checkpoint is a potential slow- 
down to the processing of people through. 
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Mr. Richmond. Because what I noticed, and probably many of 
the people on the committee since we travel so much, we will notice 
that once you get to the gate, when they make the announcements, 
most of them say that the flight is pretty full, we will complimen- 
tary check your bag. 

So you have had this backup at the checkpoint and once you get 
through the checkpoint and you get to the gate, they say, hey, how 
about we check your bags for you now for free. Well, if they are 
going to do that they might as well do it on the front end, alleviate 
some of your pressure and also help us protect the American peo- 
ple. So I really would hope that you look at that. 

Let me switch topics a little bit. I know that you are going out 
for bid on — you have a RFI out for your IT on your secure flight 
program. I would just ask that you look at using shared services 
with the National Finance Center, which already, I think, does 
your payroll and other things for you. They have great software de- 
velopment team, it is already a branch of Government. I think they 
can help you get your needs to market or they can service you a 
little bit faster than the process you are going to go in. I think they 
will save you a tremendous amount of money. 

So I would just ask that you all really entertain using a shared 
service with National Finance Center to develop the software for 
the Secure Flight program that you are looking for. 

Admiral Neffenger. We will take a look at that. 

Mr. Richmond. With that, Mr. Chairman, I will yield back. 

Chairman McCaul. Thank the gentleman. The Chair recognizes 
Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Carter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Neffenger, thank 
you for being here. Mr. Neffenger, as you know, I represent Geor- 
gia. Of course, Hartsfield-Jackson Airport, one of the busiest air- 
port in the world, this is a major problem the backlog that we have 
there. 

In fact I just went out, stepped outside a few minutes ago to 
have a picture taken with some visitors from Georgia. They were 
telling me this morning, this morning, you know, one of them com- 
mented, I only had to wait 30 minutes in line. 

Well, you know, it is unacceptable what is happening here. I just 
want to make sure that we are on the same page here. At 
Hartsfield recently, they just opened up the south checkpoint and 
started using a new system, the radio frequency identification on 
the bins so that they can put their stuff in there and they don’t 
have to load the bins. Hopefully that is going to help some. 

You and I have spoken before about privatization, and as you 
know, and full disclosure, I am really big on privatization. Atlanta 
and the bigger airports are indicating to us, at least to me, that 
it is beyond the scope of a bureaucracy to be able to do this. I just 
don’t get a warm and fuzzy feeling that you are embracing privat- 
ization here. 

Congress passed the Screening Partnership Program. Tell me 
what you are doing to implement that. We need to get to a point 
where you are on the other side of the table. You are asking the 
questions and overseeing this as opposed to being here answering 
the question from us. 
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Admiral Neffenger. We have made a lot of changes to stream- 
line that process. I was concerned that it takes a long time because 
it has to go out on bid, it has to go out on contract and the like. 
I am — I have said repeatedly that the law allows for this, I will 
work with any airport that is interested. 

In fact, I have directed airports like Atlanta to go out and talk 
to San Francisco because that is the only large Category X airport 
that has a contracted screening force and we will continue to work 
with them. I think there are things that we can do to — we are 
somewhat hampered by the way the Federal acquisition rules 
work. Remember, that is a workforce that is contracted to the Fed- 
eral Government, not 

Mr. Carter. Hold on — I don’t mean to interrupt you. But I want 
to know, you say you are hampered. I want to know how I can help 
you to become uninhampered, if that is a word. 

Admiral Neffenger. Well as I said, it is — we follow the con- 
tracting rules for — under the Federal Government contracting re- 
quirements. It is a contract to the Federal Government. So I want 
to make sure that it is fair and it is open competition and you have 
to give people the opportunity to participate in that. We will work 
with anybody who wants to do that. 

Mr. Carter. Well understand that I want to work with you so 
that we can streamline that process. I still don’t get the feeling 
that you are embracing it. I want to know what you are doing to 
encourage it — to the privatization of it. 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, again, it is up to the airport to deter- 
mine whether they want to do it. We advertise its availability. We 
make available information about it. There is a Screening Private 
Partnership office that manages that. 

What I can offer you is to bring the person who is running that 
office up to outline what has changed over the past year and what 
we do to make that information available to airports, if they are 
interested and inclined 

Mr. Carter. Okay. A couple other things real quick. First of all, 
as you know, FLETC is in my district. That is where you do your 
training. I think it is a great facility, does a wonderful job of train- 
ing. We still incorporate that, even in the private sector. I mean, 
they can still be trained down there. We 

Admiral Neffenger. I train — I have trained the private screen- 
ers as well. 

Mr. Carter. Absolutely. Absolutely. So, you know, it is not as if 
they are not going to get the same kind of training that we cur- 
rently get for the employees. It is just going to be management. It 
appears to me by the conversations that I have had with some of 
the smaller airports that that is where the problem is. That there 
is a void, a gap, if you will, between the local senior TSA reps in 
between the management up here in the District of Columbia, that 
they are not communicating. 

Can you speak to that? 

Admiral Neffenger. You mean the FSDs in the field and 
the 

Mr. Carter. Yes. 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, I felt that the same thing. That is 
why I have made some leadership changes and some structural 
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changes to the way we do it and I have pushed a lot of authority 
out to the FSDs. They already had that authority, in my opinion. 
They just needed to know that they could use that authority. I 
have been trying to drive less operations from headquarters, be- 
cause you can’t drive from headquarters. You got to provide guid- 
ance and resources. 

Mr. Carter. Absolutely. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Admiral Neffenger. Yes. 

Mr. Carter. But you know, and I — again, I feel like what is hap- 
pening here is we are creating this giant bureaucracy that at some 
point we are not going to be able ever to break it down. Now is the 
time for us to start going more toward privatization, so that we 
don’t get this giant bureaucracy that obviously is not performing to 
the level that we want it to perform to. 

You know, one of the first things they taught us when we got 
into the Georgia legislature was, when you are in a hole, stop 
digging. We need to stop digging, because it ain’t working the way 
it is working now. So, I encourage you to look at this privatization 
and to push the privatization. That is the route that I would see 
us needing to go. 

Admiral Neffenger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Chairman McCaul. The Chair recognizes Mr. Hurd. 

Mr. Hurd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Admiral, appreciate you 
being here. I know it has been a long morning. 

I have some, couple of basic questions, and I love your comments 
on the philosophy of getting passengers through checkpoints quick- 
ly, versus security effectiveness and how you balance that. 

Admiral Neffenger. Oh, well, first and foremost, you have to be 
effective at what we do. We learned that lesson the hard way when 
the Inspector General report came out last year. 

So it was imperative that we refocused. This was not — I will say, 
not the fault of the front-line workforce. They were doing exactly 
what they were told to do, get people through the line fast. If you 
do that, you will get people through the line fast, but you might 
not do your job very well. 

So that was the first thing. But you still have to ensure that you 
do it as efficiently as possible. Those 2 things are not mutually ex- 
clusive in my mind. There are efficiencies that we can gain in the 
way we deploy our people, in the way we employ them and in the 
way they are managed. 

I think an awful lot of the work that I am doing is in really re- 
forming and transforming the management piece of the organiza- 
tion, because that is where the greatest opportunity for fixing that 
is. 

So, I think we can do a lot to improve through-put. Then there 
is a technological piece to it as well. I — you know, TSA is still oper- 
ating equipment that was operated for the past 30 years in terms 
of — with the exception of some of the upgrades to the software and 
the X-ray machines, the basic system still is a manual system. 

So, there are things we can do that will dramatically improve our 
ability to process people more efficiently, while still doing our job 
really well. 
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Mr. Hurd. Do copy. The next question, and I know this is about 
how TSA works with local — with individual airports. I know the 
answer is going to he “it depends.” All right. But are you getting 
the kind of support from airports when they huild a new terminal? 
Are you getting the opportunity to provide input and guidance on 
how to design it in such a way that it would improve efficiencies 
of security? 

Are you also — do you get the kind of support — you know, you 
don’t run the airports, right? I think folks forget that. Are you get- 
ting the kind of support from the airport personnel on non-security 
tasks that could he going on? 

I would just welcome your, kind-of, general thoughts on that? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, thank you. With respect to the last 
point, we have gotten some great support from airlines and air- 
ports over the past few months to provide assistance for non-secu- 
rity-related duties. Everything from monitoring exit lanes to hin- 
running, to helping guide people into the appropriate checkpoints. 

So, I have been pleased with that. What I believe is that TSA 
needed to do a better job of engaging at the local level, airport-by- 
airport, as well as at the Federal. I think we have always had pret- 
ty good relations with the big associations, but it is on the ground 
at the individual airport where the difference is made. 

So, we have been working very hard at pushing our feet. We are 
going back to that comment about the FSDs and authorities, is to 
get them engaged with their local people, share with them their 
staffing models, share with them their current challenges, learn 
from each other. More importantly, find out when they have got 
plans to modernize or improve their infrastructure, because that is 
an opportunity for us to build in some new capability and some 
new space that would allow us to operate better. 

Mr. Hurd. Great. My last is a comment, not a question. I just 
want to say thank you for working with us on getting some TSA 
agents back into small airports in some of these small towns. 

Admiral Neffenger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hurd. I know we have been talking a lot about wait lines 
at big airports, but I am looking forward to flying back to Wash- 
ington, DC, from Del Rio, Texas, in the next couple of weeks once 
that gets set up. 

So, I appreciate your willingness to work with us and making 
sure that the small-town airports and these small towns benefit 
from the economic advantages of having a functioning airport. 

So, thank you. Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Chairman McCaul. The Chair recognizes Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Walker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Admiral Neffenger, 
thank you for being here today. 

Earlier this week, Kelly Hoggan was removed from his post as 
head of the security operations. In another committee, a recent 
hearing — in fact, we talked that, you and I, and some of the ques- 
tions there. We talked about the $90,000 bonuses as well. 

It is not where I want to stay or camp too much this morning, 
but I do want to ask a couple questions in regards. What is Mr. 
Hoggan’s annual salary? 

Admiral Neffenger. He is an SES level, so his annual salary is, 
I believe, right around $180,000. 
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Mr. Walker. Yes. I have got $181,000, so I think we are pretty 
close on that. 

Can you confirm if Mr. Hoggan is on paid administrative leave? 

Admiral Neffenger. He is currently on paid administrative 
leave, yes, sir. 

Mr. Walker. Okay. So, if my math in my head — that is about 
$500 a day. According to the DHS’s administration lead policy of 
2015 — I am sure you are pretty familiar with that? 

Admiral Neffenger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Walker. I would like to read it for the record, if that is okay, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman McCaul. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Walker. The policy states managers must decide whether 
the continued presence of the employee in the work place may pose 
a threat to the employee or others, result in loss or damage to Gov- 
ernment property or otherwise jeopardize legitimate Government 
interests. Where such a risk does not exist, the employee should re- 
main in the workplace. 

So Neffenger, in the case of Mr. Hoggan, which of these instances 
applies? 

Admiral Neffenger. Mr. Hoggan is currently — we are resolving 
this, as you know. I needed — I wanted to make a leadership 
change. I made that leadership change. It was my considered opin- 
ion that I needed a new direction going forward. 

We are working to process with respect to Mr. Hoggan, and I will 
work that process very rapidly. 

Mr. Walker. So, I am not sure that — let me rephrase the ques- 
tion, here. Why is it that you have made the choice to put him on 
paid administrative leave when there doesn’t seem to be any threat 
to the organization? 

Admiral Neffenger. It is a very short-term decision, so while 
the process — it allows us to make the process for what the next 
steps are with that, so I can move forward with the new direction 
that I need to ensure we meet the challenges coming forward. 

Mr. Walker. Sure. I want to respect that. So, when you say 
short-term, can you give us a ballpark, an idea? What does that 
mean? 

Admiral Neffenger. I intend to determine that this week. 

Mr. Walker. Okay. All right. I want to go back also, where there 
are tough places to dig out, that is — there are places, but also 
where I want to commend you. 

In the past, the TSA has had involuntary or voluntary moving 
expenses in the neighborhood of $200,000. I believe the one gen- 
tleman testified, from Maine, that he had $100,000 relocation ex- 
pense. 

Is it my recollection that, if my memory serves me correct, that 
you are no longer operating under that particular mind set or those 
procedures, is that correct? 

Admiral Neffenger. Oh, I discontinued that practice. 

Mr. Walker. Okay. 

Admiral Neffenger. I have capped relocation expenses. 

Mr. Walker. All right, and I appreciate you doing that. Let me 
follow up with one more question here on Mr. Hoggan. 
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In the same memo which announced Mr. Hoggan was no longer 
assistant administrator, you announced a new chief of operations 
who will direct Nation-wide screening operations and oversee daily 
allocation of forces and capabilities. 

According to your website, TSA’s assistant administrator for se- 
curity operations is responsible for, “Airport checkpoint and bag- 
gage screening operations.” Is that true? Is that a fair statement? 

Admiral Neffenger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Walker. Okay. All right. So, in concluding with Mr. Hoggan 
before I move on to something else here, are you at a place where 
that you can reveal any long-term plans with Mr. Hoggan at this 
point? 

Admiral Neffenger. I cannot at this point, no sir. 

Mr. Walker. Okay. All right. Well, we will certainly respect 
that. 

I am going to — a very general question. I have got a minute-and- 
a-half left, and I want to give you an opportunity. The overall cul- 
ture of the TSA has not been where the American people expect it, 
where Congress should expect it, where the taxpayers should ex- 
pect it. 

Briefly, can you tell me, philosophically perspective, why do you 
feel like that you are being able to turn this tide? We have heard 
several Members talk about it today, that you are undergoing an 
impossible — or trying to take on an impossible task. 

That doesn’t encourage you much today. Obviously, with your 
background, you would have not taken on this position unless you 
felt like there were improvements that could be made and things 
that could be done. You can share a couple specifics if you would 
like, but I would like to hear an overall general purview of why you 
think that you are able to turn this ship in the right direction? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, let me start just by talking about our 
workforce. 

We have a really tremendous workforce. I don’t just say that 
lightly. I have been out meeting with them in the now 10 months- 
plus that I have been in the job. I go out to the front lines. 

We have people who are — they come from all walks of life. There 
are people with graduate degrees, with undergraduate, some high 
school graduates. There are people who are former military, people 
in their second careers. 

So, what gives me — what gave me immediate hope was seeing 
not only the passion and the dedication of that workforce, but their 
resilience. 

You know, I think — I really believe they have one of the toughest 
jobs in Government. I mean, they — the average screener at a large 
airport sees more than 13,000 individuals every day. They have to 
remain professional, and they have to remain committed. These are 
true public servants. 

That said, I think they needed a clear sense of mission, a clear 
focus from leadership on mission. They needed that focus to stay 
constant and straightforward. I think about my time in the mili- 
tary. What is it that makes the military able to take people from 
all walks of life and focus them on their duties and have the kind 
of response that we have that has created the best military in the 
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world? It is a clear sense of purpose and mission, a reminder of 
that, an engagement in that across the workforce. 

So I was surprised to discover when I came to TSA that there 
was no — there was no true formal training program across the en- 
tire organization at any level of the organization. To me, that is 
foundational to creating culture and to creating engagement. So it 
was very important. I was really pleased that Congress agreed that 
founding a TSA Academy for the first time ever was a very impor- 
tant first step. 

It is a first step. I wanted to get that front-line workforce back 
engaged and connected in a way that they hadn’t been before. I 
mean, we were just training people all over the country, individuals 
inconsistently. So now, we have a consistent training program. You 
need to do that across the entire workforce. 

So I started for the first time ever this year a rising leader devel- 
opment program which looks at all of our mid-grade employees and 
begins to teach them about what it means to be in charge and lead- 
ing. 

So we need to do leadership training, we need to do skills train- 
ing, and we need to do it consistently. The reason I believe the ship 
can turn is I look to where the United States military was post- 
Vietnam, and everybody said it was a broken organization. It 
turned itself around. How? By doing exactly those things: Focusing 
on the mission, reengaging with the workforce, going back to fun- 
damentals, and training across the board. 

I believe that is the answer. It doesn’t happen overnight, but we 
are already seeing some good signs with some of the new people 
that have been coming out of the academy. There is already this 
sense of passion. I get — I should share with you some of the e-mails 
I am getting from 

Mr. Walker. I will just say my time is expired. So it will be up 
to the Chairman to extend that. But I do appreciate your answers. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Chairman McCaul. The Chair recognizes Mr. Ratcliffe. 

Mr. Ratcliffe. I thank the Chair. 

Administrator Neffenger, thank you for being here today. Over 
the course of the last years, you know, we have had hearings on 
this committee on security breaches caused by improper screening 
of employees of airports and airlines and vendors, we have had 
hearings about the agency’s trouble with excessive waste and cost 
and some security failures, specifically a hearing on the DHS IG’s 
investigation that showed that we had as many as 95 percent of 
some banned security items being able to get through and with 
aviation workers with links to terrorism not being disclosed. 

I say all that not to lay blame with you, but to highlight that you 
were brought in at a very challenging time at the TSA. Clearly, 
there is a lot of work to be done here and I do want to say that 
I have noticed that you have taken proactive steps to try and rec- 
tify some of these problems. But now today, we have got another 
problem to talk about. 

These long lines are not just an inconvenience to travelers, they 
do pose a security risk, having hundreds of passengers standing 
close together in an unsecure area. We saw what happened in 
Brussels with respect to that and I know that the TSA is working 
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every day to try and prevent those types of things that happened 
in Brussels from happening here. 

But I do want to follow up in this particular area because I know 
you have attributed some of the long lines to personnel departure 
at TSA in previous years and that the agency has not yet replaced 
some of those folks. I know that through the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, we repurposed — Congress has repurposed some $30 million, 
$34 million to allow for the hiring of additional TSA agents. 

But I have some concerns about the allocation of additional TSA 
agents. It is not just about getting screeners to the airports, but 
about allocating those resources strategically to alleviate some of 
the long lines that we are seeing right now. To that point, I know 
there was a transportation security roundtable last week where 
stakeholders repeatedly said that they thought that the staffing 
model at the TSA was fundamentally flawed. 

Now, no one wants to sacrifice security simply to lower wait 
times at the airport, but if you or if we can improve efficiency of 
security processes without sacrificing safety, I know that is some- 
thing that we all want to get to. 

So I have heard in the past that TSA had the capability to sched- 
ule its workforce to match up with the airline flight schedules and 
passenger load, but that it dropped that and instead, now uses an 
electronic time and attendance system that has a lot of — requires 
a lot of manual changes to deal with employees on leave and irreg- 
ular operations and weather-related delays. First of all, is that cor- 
rect? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, we do use an electric time and at- 
tendance system, but we still have the flexibility to meet demand. 
We just — I don’t think we did it very well. 

Mr. Ratcliffe. Okay. Well, are you — can you tell me are you 
looking at any commercial technology solutions that would align 
workforce needs with airline and airport passenger flow? If so, 
when would that be deployed? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, what we have done immediately is we 
are working with the airlines directly and the airports. We have 
opened up the full staffing model to the airports — at the airlines 
in particular. About 2 months ago we had all of the major airlines 
in at a very senior level to say here it is. We are airport by airport, 
where everybody — anybody wants to look it, looking at that staffing 
model as well. 

I think that there is work to be done on the staffing model. It 
needs to be flexible and agile enough to meet the demand as it ar- 
rives. What I am learning is that the airlines are exceptionally 
good at predicting and responding to their peak periods. We can 
learn a lot from them and they are helping us adjust our staffing 
model. We even saw in Chicago a couple of the key adjustments 
that we made right after that, you know, day that we had all the 
challenges, it dramatically decreased the line waits. 

Mr. Ratcliffe. Well, I am glad to hear that you are engaging 
the airports and the airlines in that regard. To that point about the 
staffing model, are you taking into account the different layout 
structures of different airports? So for example, the DFW airport 
in my home State of Texas has 15 screening check points, where 
I know the Denver Airport only has 3. Obviously, that makes a big 
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difference in terms of staffing requirements. Is that something that 
is being taken into account? 

Admiral Neffenger. It is, and you have to do that because what 
you say applies the real challenges. Some airports are big and open 
and have lots of opportunity to run efficiently, other airports are 
very constrained by space and you have multiple small checkpoints 
distributed across the airport. So you have to think very differently 
about managing those more constrained airports than you do a 
large open airport. 

Mr. Ratcliffe. Well, on that same vein, and my time is expired, 
but I do want to ask you this question as well: Do you think that 
Federal security directors located at the airports should have more 
flexibility in determining the local needs of the airports where they 
are stationed? 

Admiral Neffenger. Well, I have given them complete flexi- 
bility. That said, it is important to note that I only have so much 
staff to go around, so if they come to me and say, “I want 500 more 
people,” I mean, they — I have got to work with them to get there. 
But within the resources that they currently have allocated to 
them, they have the ability to flex those resources however they 
need to, working with the local airports and airlines. Then if they 
need more, then they need to — they have the ability to come to me 
and say, “Look, I think I need more and here is what I need.” 

Mr. Ratcliffe. Thanks very much for being here today, and 
thank you for your candor in your testimony and answering ques- 
tions today. 

With that, I yield back. 

Chairman McCaul. I think the gentleman. 

Just want to remind Members that tomorrow morning at 9 a.m., 
the Subcommittee on Transportation will be holding a hearing with 
local — with airline authorities, airport authorities, and airlines and 
look forward to that perspective tomorrow. 

Members of the committee may have additional questions. We 
would ask that you respond in writing. The Ranking Member is 
recognized. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would just like 
unanimous consent to enter into the record a letter to Adminis- 
trator Neffenger dated April 19, 2016. 

Chairman McCaul. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The information follows:] 

Letter Submitted for the Record by Ranking Member Bennie G. Thompson 

April 19 , 2016. 

The Honorable Peter Neffenger, 

Administrator, Transportation Security Administration, U.S. Department of Home- 
land Security, 601 12th Street South, Arlington, VA 22202. 

Dear Administrator Neffenger: I am writing to express the serious concerns I 
have regarding staffing issues at airports throughout our nation. One recurring com- 
plaint I hear from airport officials is current staffing allocation models do not ade- 
quately correspond with the airport’s needs. 

According to a recent press release from the Transportation Security Administra- 
tion, many airports around the nation are experiencing substantial growth in check- 
point volume. During peak times passengers are experiencing significant delays. 
Certain airports have the capacity to operate multiple lanes within security check- 
point areas; however, starting shortages often leave the lanes unused, and as a re- 
sult, the queue grows and wait times increase. I am concerned the inability to take 
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advantage of airports’ infrastructure may create an additional vulnerability by not 
having individuals screened in unused lanes due to staffing shortages. 

Understanding we are working in a time where budgets are constrained, I realize 
additional funds will be needed to provide more staffing at airports. However, I be- 
lieve a thorough look must be taken at the current staffing allocation model and 
standard operating procedures to ascertain if any room exists where efficiencies can 
be achieved. 

One possibility for flexibility and efficiencies could be achieved through the 
Screening of Passengers by Observation Techniques (SPOT) program. In May 2010, 
the Government Accountability Office (GAO) issued a report on TSA’s efforts to vali- 
date this program.! GAO analyzed (1) the extent to which TSA validated the SPOT 
program before wide-scale deployment, (2) implementation challenges, and (3) the 
extent to which TSA measures SPOT’s effect on aviation security. GAO found TSA 
deployed SPOT nation-wide without first validating the scientific basis for identi- 
fying suspicious passengers in an airport environment; TSA was experiencing imple- 
mentation challenges, including not fully utilizing the resources it has available to 
systematically collect and analyze information obtained by Behavior Detection Offi- 
cers (BDO) on passengers who may pose a threat to the aviation system; and the 
agency lacked outcome-oriented measures to evaluate the program’s progress toward 
reaching its goals. 

In November 2013, the Government Accountability Office made public a report 
recommending TSA limit future funding for TSA’s SPOT program and suggested 
Congress consider the lack of scientific validation for the program when providing 
funding for the agency.^ To my knowledge, TSA has not scientifically validated the 
usage of BDOs. Given these facts, I believe you should strongly consider the possi- 
bility of reallocating these individuals to perform other screening functions within 
the staffing allocation model. 

I look forward to working with you to identify and address this important issue. 
If you have any questions or concerns, please contact Hope Goins, Chief Counsel for 
Oversight. 

Thank you, 


Bennie G. Thompson, 

Ranking Member. 


Chairman McCaul. Pursuant to committee rule 7(c), the hearing 
record will he open for 10 days for statements and questions from 
Members. 

Admiral, thank you for being here today. I know you are a new- 
comer to this job and certainly, the challenges are great. But I 
think you are well-equipped to solve those and we look forward to 
working with you to solve these problems for the Nation, and we 
thank you for your service. 

Without objection, the committee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:09 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 


^ GAO— 10-763: Aviation Security — Efforts to Validate TSA’s Passenger Screening Behavior 
Detection Program Underway, but Opportunities Exist to Strengthen Validation and Address 
Operational Challenges. 

2 GAO— 14-159: Aviation Security: TSA Should Limit future Funding for Behavior Detection 
Activities. 




APPENDIX 


Questions From Hon. Martha McSally for Peter V. Neffenger 

Question 1. What law gives the Secret Service the ability to call in TSA’s Visible 
Intermodal Prevention and Response, or VIPR, teams for additional security pres- 
ence at events such as campaign rallies, political party conventions, NFL games, 
NASCAR races, and concerts? 

Answer. TSA’s Visible Intermodal Prevention and Response (VIPR) teams often 
provide support to the United States Secret Service for events designated as Na- 
tional Special Security Events (NSSEs), such as Presidential Inaugurations, and the 
Republican and Democratic National Conventions. This assistance is rendered pur- 
suant to the Secret Service’s authority to plan, coordinate, and implement security 
operations at special events of National significance, 18 U.S.C. § 3()56(e), TSA’s au- 
thority to provide personnel and services to other Federal agencies, 49 U.S.C. 
§ 114(m), and TSA’s authority to conduct VIPR missions to augment the security of 
any mode of transportation, 6 U.S.C. § 1112. 

VIPR operations at transportation venues may coincide with events given a Spe- 
cial Event Assessment Rating (SEAR) by the Department of Homeland Security, 
with a designated Federal Coordinator to lead the Federal Government’s operational 
plans to provide security for the event. These VIPR deployments are made under 
the program’s own authority, 6 U.S.C. § 1112, which specifically authorizes the de- 
velopment of VIPR teams to augment security in any mode of transportation at any 
location in the United States. This authority adds greater specificity to the authority 
granted to TSA by U.S.C. § 114(d), which establishes TSA’s general authority and 
responsibility for security in all modes of transportation. 

Whether an NSSE or SEAR event, the Secret Service or other designated Federal 
Coordinators are aware of TSA’s VIPR capability and may request that VIPR oper- 
ations be part of the overall security plans for the areas associated with those 
events. 

Question 2a. How many times have the VIPR teams been deployed to events de- 
scribed in question No. 1? Please break down the number of each of the previously- 
mentioned events VIPR teams have been deployed to. 

Answer. During fiscal year 2016, VIPR teams have or will be deployed to trans- 
portation locations in support of 5 NSSE and to augment security at transportation 
venues associated with 15 highly-rated SEAR events. The NSSEs include the State 
of the Union Address, Nuclear Security Summit, the Republican National Conven- 
tion, the Democratic National Convention, and a portion of United Nations General 
Assembly (UNGA). The highly-rated SEAR events include the remainder of the 
UNGA, the Rose Bowl Parade and Game, Super Bowl 50 (San Francisco Bay Area), 
the New York City, Chicago and Boston Marathons, Fourth of July celebrations in 
Washington, DC, Boston, and Chicago, the Indianapolis 500, the Papal Southern 
Border visit (El Paso, TX), the Thanksgiving Day Parade (New York City), the 
Times Square New Year’s Eve celebration, and the National Museum of African 
American History and Culture Dedication (Washington, DC). 

Question 2b. Has there been security operations conducted by VIPR teams at any 
private events? 

Answer. TSA has not deployed VIPR teams to private events. 

Question 2c. Does TSA have the legal authority to deny this request? 

Question 2d. If not, do you want the authority to be able to do so? 

Answer. TSA is not required by law to deploy VIPR teams in support of NSSE 
or SEAR events. However, every attempt is typically made to utilize the VIPR 
teams to mitigate terrorist risk at transportation locations associated with the 
events. 

Question 3a. How many VIPR teams does the TSA currently have? 

Answer. The Transportation Security Administration (TSA) has 31 Visible Inter- 
modal Prevention and Response (VIPR) teams based in 20 locations Nation-wide. 

( 49 ) 
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Question 3b. How many TSA agents make up a VIPR team? 

Answer. Basic VIPR teams are composed of 1 Supervisory Federal Air Marshal 
(SFAM), 6 Federal Air Marshals (FAM), 2^ Behavior Detection Officers, 1 Trans- 
portation Security Inspector — Aviation, 1 Transportation Security Inspector — Sur- 
face, and 1 Transportation Security Specialist — Explosives. Some locations include 
additional teams of 1 SFAM and 6 FAMs. 

Question 3c. Are there Federal Air Marshals who serve on the VIPR teams? 

Answer. The appropriation for the VIPR Program, which is separate from the ap- 
propriation for the Federal Air Marshal Service, supports 227 positions for SFAMs 
and FAMs who serve on the VIPR teams or with the VIPR Program office. 

Question 4a. Much of TSA’s security expenses are paid for through the Passenger 
Fee, also known as the September 11 Security Fee. 

How are the services provided by VIPR team paid for? 

Answer. TSA’s VIPR team services are funded in the current fiscal year in the 
Surface Appropriation. 

Question 4b. Does the Passenger fee fund VIPR teams in any way? 

Answer. Passenger fees do not fund VIPR teams as the Passenger Fee offsets ap- 
propriated resources in the Aviation Appropriation. 

Question 4c. Have funds collected through TSA PreCheck fees ever funded any of 
these operations? 

Answer. TSA PreCheck fees to do not fund VIPR services, as this would be an 
unauthorized use of those credentialing fee collections. 
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